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SOMETIMES a producer, even though he relies on the retailer as an im- 
bortant outlet for his products, has to sell the consumer direct. Unless 
his is done with absolute fairness, dealers may resent his activities, and 
hat’s a serious state of affairs. 

This was the problem of the Golden State Company, Ltd., producers 
nd distributors of milk, butter, ice cream and other dairy products 
hroughout California. And here’s the way we solved it. 

We devised a meal-planning and food-buying service for housewives. 

e named this “Golden State Menu Flashes.” Each Tuesday and Thursday 
very bottle of Golden State Milk delivered to homes, and to dealers 
or resale to the customers, wears a collar. These collars carry a “Menu 

ash” which features a timely menu and recipe and presents the current 
parketing news. Each Monday and Friday “Menu Flashes” are presented 
n a sparkling radio program by Joan Andrews. Each Wednesday an 
dvertisement in California newspapers features “Menu Flashes,” Golden 
ate dealers and Golden State products. 

The effect of this comprehensive campaign was most happy and im- 
nediate. The dealer discovered that “Menu Flashes” were putting him in 
he money. Not only was he selling more Golden State products but more 

the grocery items which “Menu Flashes” mention. 

When a producer deals direct with the consumer, and at the same time 
elps his retailers, that’s a Golden State of Affairs. 


- W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Advertising Headquarters: Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York . Boston . Chicago 7 San Francisco 
Detroit *« London « M Aires « Sio Paule 
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Thomas A. Edison's most valuable contri 


Research. He invented the moy 
ern Method of Invention. 
Aristotle, Bacon and others paved the way: 
but it remained for Edison to develop .. 
first modern industrial research laboratory, 
a place where a man definitely built an or 
ganization for the express purpose of work 
ing out practical answers to puzzling prob- 
lems. The laboratories of all our great in 
dustries are the mighty children of Edison's 
di Organized R ch 





Surrounding the Edison Laboratories today 
are the acres of factories, the Thomas A 
Edison Industries, which carry on his work 
There is scarcely a building here that does 
not house another laboratory or labora 





LIVING 


ORGANIZED 


bution to the world was, without questioi” 








tories, for maintaining product quality, for 
improving products, or for the purpose of 
discovering new products that may contrib- 
ute to the comfort of living. The Thomas 
A. Edison Industries continue to grow 
Edison genius is their direct heritage —and 
the Edison method of ever reaching toward 
perfection of product is their method 


The Edison products 
are many. Edison 
Batteries control the 
movement of trains 
—and safeguard 
millions of lives 
daily in every branch 
of railway service 
Edison Emark Bat 
teries will give supe 
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rior service for your car. Ediphones 
Edison dictating machines, enable execu 
tives to multiply their business capacity 
Edison Portland Cement builds reservoirs 
roads and edifices. Edison-excellence is al» 
apparent in the other products of Edisor 
manufacture .. spark plugs, magnetos an! 
coils furniture electrical controls 
home appliances 
medical gases 
Products made | 
the Thomas A. Edi 
son Industries ar 
identified by the 
founder's signat 
and characterized | 
his insistence 


mie | 








A Page from October Fortune 





Federal counts itself fortunate to number among its clients, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. The standards by which Edison selects an 


advertising agency are no less exacting than those by which they manu- 


facture. And, Federal was among the earliest of the agencies to employ 


“Organized Research” in building sales-advertising plans for its clients 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
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This Week 


EITHER villain nor fool is the 

manufacturer. And this com- 
forting assurance gains in authen- 
ticity in that it comes from a 
commentator who has dealt with 
many manufacturers and from a 
critic who, in the past; has not 
been known to pull his punches. 

Kenneth Collins is a merchan- 
dising prodigy who wrote his way 
out of journalism and into busi- 
ness, only to demonstrate that, in 
the attribvates of constant alert- 
ness, snappy footwork, and fast- 
moving enterprise, running a suc- 
cessful store is much like running 
an agile, daily newspaper. 

Mr. Collins, demanding a fair 
deal for the manufacturer, leads 
off this week’s Printers’ INK with 
the thought that to damn the man- 
ufacturer for most of the ills and 
of commerce is “silly and 
vicious.” With that as a start, he 
proceeds to prove that the malig- 
really lies in the buyer’s 
belief that he must treat the manu- 


evils 


nancy 


facturer “as if he were a combina- 
tion of Dillinger, Simon Legree 
ind the Big Bad Wolf.” 

“e¢« 


High sales volume may inflict 
unseen penalties. Lloyd Skinner, 
president of the Skinner Manufac- 
turing Company, returns to the 
rostrum with additional facts touch- 
ng on the thought that distribu- 
ion is often underpaid. As he 
increases his volume, the seller en- 
ounters—whether he sees it or not 
the serious difficulty of maintain- 
ing his profit-rate. 

+ * + 


Marsh K. Powers, crusader for 
more effective salesmanship-in- 
print, returns to the wars; and 
this time his banner bears the de- 
vice: “Hard-Working Copy.” 
Often, as Mr. Powers’ examples 


disclose, the hardest-working copy 
seems to work the most easily ; and 


easy-looking copy often is the 
hardest to write. 
* * * 

In wages, a manufacturer's in- 
terest is twofold; and the two 
phases of his interest conflict. 
Close to him is the payroll of his 
own employees. Humanely, he 


aims to pay enough so that his 
employees may live healthily and 
happily; but, practically, he knows 
that his stockholders expect him 
to return profits. Farther away is 
the composite payroll of all in- 
dustry; and in that payroll his 
only interest may be the hope that 
it will go sky-high and thus create 
purchasing power for his products. 
Where is the middle ground? Un- 
der the title, “Social Safety in 
Business Risk,’”’ Ralph E. Fland- 
ers, president of the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, social- 
conscious liberal, outlines the com- 
promise as he describes the pres- 
ent-day alignment of forces under 
the profit system. 
* * * 


“One can no more doubt the 
honesty of advertising men than 
one can question the probity of 
any class or caste of today’s busi- 
ness men.” But Paul B. West, 
managing director of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
recognizes that advertising must 
be cleaned, and from within. Un- 


der the title, “How Advertisers 
Can Help Censor Advertising,” he 
advances the thought that the 


“hidden weapon” in the Print- 

ERS’ INK Model Statute can best 

be wielded by a “‘clearing house.” 
* * * 


Why has the Norge Corporation, 
which used to make cold, now gone 
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into the business of making heat? 
Because, explains H. H. Whitting- 
ham, the oil burner business is 
growing, expanding, changing form. 
It offers rich opportunity for profit. 
Mr. Whittingham tells how any 
concern confronted by a similar op- 
portunity—whether in the oil busi- 
ness or not—may apply in the new 
field what it has learned in the 
old. 
* * *£ 

You can’t put out a radio tube 
labeled Rolls-Royce and get away 
with it. Not unless you are Rolls- 
Royce, or have R-R’s permission. 
Thus does the law protect business 
reputation. Under the title, “What 
Price Reputation?” H. A. Toul- 
min, Jr., who knows a great deal 
about the law of reputations, trade- 
marks and copyrights, offers point- 
ers to those producers and dis- 
tributors who aim to keep within 
the pale—and to keep all potential 
infringers within it, too. 

ee me 

Straight commission —on that 
basis the salesmen of the Quaker 
City Rubber Company make more 
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money than they could have made 

on salary plus expenses. F. C, Mill- 

hoff describes the steps by which 

the change-over was accomplished. 
* * * 


Washington steps on the gas to 
accelerate the housing drive and 
more and more advertisers tie-in 
with FHA * * * the New England 
Council corrals New England 
opinion on what's biting business 
confidence * * * San Francisco Ad 
Club aims a resolution at the 
AAA’s throttling of crop advertis- 
ing * * * 4,000 dealers join Three- 
In-One’s safety campaign. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster cogitates aloud 
about: soap copy, a new book 
on newspaper advertising, Frederic 
Goudy’s newest type face, a sea- 
sonal distributor’s effort to place 
his employees during the off sea- 
son, and several other engaging 
topics; and this week’s editorials 
discuss: the President’s radio 
speech; the banking interest in ad- 
vertising; and the folly of just 
sitting and thinking. 
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[_—— do so many things. 


Why, in New York alone, there were nearly five 


million theatre attendances last season. 


Of course, the number of things people do 
measures the need of the things for doing 
them. It is because Metropolitans do so many 


things that they want and buy so many things. 


The New Yorker can sell almost anything good; 
because readers of The New Yorker do almost 


everything worthwhile. 


Including setting the pace for a group many 


times their number. 
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Takes Guesswork, 


out of 
TEST CAN 


ILWAUKEE has everything it takes to 

make a good test market—plus the most 
accurate guide book to consumer response 
available anywhere. The “Consumer Analysis 
of Greater Milwaukee” takes much of the 
guesswork out of test campaigns by revealing 
the buying habits of 750,000 people, year by 
year, for more than a decade. Hundreds of 
products are covered with figures on brand 
preference, annual consumption, dealer stocks 
and other accurate data to help you plan a 
campaign with maximum success. 


Completing the ideal set-up for a try-out 
market is the one-paper coverage of The 
Journal which does a thorough selling job at 
one low advertising cost. Sell Milwaukee first! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Why 


Not Give Manufacturer 


a Fair Break? 





When a department store executive makes the retailer take a good 
share of the blame for bad dealer-manufacturer relations—that’s 
news. Mr. Collins, who has always been noted for his frankness in dis- 
cussing business problems, does not pull his punches in this article 
which will be published later by Greenberg as part of his book, 
“Retail Selling and the New Order.” 
sense here—and it is the kind of talk that is needed to cut through 
the foolish antagonism that has hindered efficient distribution. 


There is much good horse- 








By Kenneth Collins 


Assistant to Bernard F. Gimbel, President of Gimbel Brothers 


HEN in doubt, damn 
the manufacturer. That, 
for years, has been the tradi- 
tion in the retail world. The 
manufacturer, the actual pro- 
ducer of the goods we have to 
sell, in other words, has been 
and, I suppose, unfortunately, 
will continue to be the goat of 
the merchandising profession. 
And right here and now I 
want to take issue with this 
silly and vicious idea. For I hon- 
estly believe much of the real diffi- 
culty we have in this country in 
moving merchandise from producer 
to consumer derives from this an- 
cient tradition that the good buyer 
must treat the manufacturer as if 
he were a combination of Dillinger, 
Simon Legree and the Big Bad 
Wolf. 

A pretty safe bet for any of us 
to make is that the people we do 
our business with are honest. Not 
that honesty is necessarily due to 
any altruistic or spiritual quality 
in the ordinary hard-headed busi- 
ness man. Honesty is, after all, a 
sort of business insurance. Few 
of us ever get duped by the same 
person twice. And the manufac- 


turer, naturally, has to do busi- 
ness, at practically the same stand, 
with, by and large, the same 
people, year after year. So the 
assumption that the manufacturer 
is just naturally out to rook the 
buyer is as ridiculous and unten- 
able as the assumption that the 
buyer is out to rook Mrs. Jones, 
his friend and customer. 

The manufacturers I have dealt 
with, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of working a good deal in 
the various markets, have certainly 
proved to me beyond the slightest 
shadow of a doubt their honesty, 
both as business men and as crafts- 
men. 

And here I want to make a par- 
ticular point of the manufacturer 
as a craftsman. We all know that, 
in these days of highly mechanized 
production, the old-fashioned crafts- 
man, the man who sat, day after 
day, at his work bench, building 
or weaving or stitching—putting 
his own skill and his own integrity 
into his product, has almost com- 
pletely departed. Yet the manufac- 
turer, and I do not care whether 
he is the great tycoon of modern 
business, with a huge factory and 
a swimming pool for the employees, 
or a little fellow in the garment 
center, with his money tied up in 











T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset during the past few years. It 
makes no differertce if you are worth half as much today 
as you were then. Now, by following « simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan. you can arrange to quit work 
forever fifteen years from today with a monthly income 


How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 


guaranteed to you for life Not only that, but if youshould 
die before that tame, we would pay your wife # monthly 
income as long as she lives. Or if you should be totally dis 
abled for six months or more, you would not be expected 
to pay any premiums that fell due while you were dis 
abled, and you would receive @ disability income besides! 
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$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


you decide that you want to be 

able to retire on $200 # month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get 
IA check for $200 when you reach $5 and 
@ check: for $200 every month thereafter 
as long as you live 

This important benefit \s available 
alone, but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include 
2 A Wife income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age 





3A monthly disability income for your 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more 


It sounds too good to be true. But it ian’t 
There are no “catches” in it, for the Plan 
is guaranteed by an 83 year-old company 
with over half a bilhon dollars of insurance 
im force. If you want to retire some day 
and are willing to lay aside @ portion of 
your income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You can 
have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every 
wants them most 

The Pian is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger The income 
is not limited to $200 « month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any of 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn 
Established in 1851 


the following ages: $5, 60, 65. or 70 


cost nothing, because 
cent and more comes back to you » 
retirement age 

Write your date of birth in the coupor 
below and mail it today. You will receive 
without cost or tion, @ copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at {h. 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan Sen. 

copy of the booklet now. The coupor 

ws for your convemence 
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... then [ll retire and do some 
real traveling.” 


“So you’ve been reading Phoenix 
Mutual advertising, too! ... By the 
way, who’s their agency?” 


“BBDO.” 
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$1.98 wash dresses, the manufac- 
turer is a craftsman and true to 
his craft. 

For no one can create anything, 
put his time and his thought and 
his effort and his money in it, and 
not take tremendous and honest 
pride in the thing he has created. 
The theory that the manufacturer, 
the modern counterpart of the old- 
fashioned craftsman, is going to 
take the quality out of his crea- 
tion, is going to bump off an edge, 
or cut out a hem, just to cheat a 
buyer whom he does business with 
every month of the year, is 
patently absurd. 


What Maker Likes to 
Cheapen His Product? 


Why does he clip off anything, 
at any time, from his product? For 
only one reason—because the buyer 
either directly or indirectly has 
forced him to do so by his insis- 
tence on clipping the price. I 
venture to say there is not a single 
manufacturer in the entire whole- 
sale market who wouldn't sub- 
scribe heartily to a code which 
ruled that, from now on, he was 
never in any way to cheapen his 
product. 

Why do so many manufacturers 
go to the wall? Because they have 
become so proud of their small 
achievement as makers of this or 
that they want to become even 
more important. They expand 
their capacity or they exaggerate 
the capacity of the trade to absorb 
their merchandise, and they fold 
up. In other words, the manufac- 
turer is, and rightly so, an egoist. 
And an egoist is not going to 
make a bastard of his brain-child 
without a fight. 

No, the theory that the manu- 
facturer is per se a Big Bad Wolf, 
is completely stupid and foolish. 
If anyone is a Big Bad Wolf, it 
is the buyer who tries to “put 
something over” on the manufac- 
turer. For it is that sort of thing 
which does make for bad business. 
If you force anyone to sell some- 
thing to you at a price lower than 
he can afford, he naturally is go- 
ing to take something out of his 
product. How can he do other- 
wise? In manufacturing, A plus B 
just has to equal C. Raw mate- 
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rial, labor costs, a reasonable return 
to the entrepreneur on his invest- 
ment add to exactly so much. And 
when you cut below, to outsmart 
the manufacturer, what do you ac 
complish? You accomplish just 
one thing: the manufacturer has 
to clip something, somewhere in 
the product. 

Recently I saw what I think 
was the most intelligent maneuver 
I’ve seen while in the market. | 
was in a factory, looking over 
summer furniture, and I happened 
to overhear a conversation be- 
tween a buyer from one of the 
largest stores on the West Coast 
and the owner of the factory. They 
were talking over the price on a 
carload of gliders. As I remember 
it the price quoted was $10 the 
glider. The manufacturer handed 
the buyer the order to sign. “Wait 
a minute,” the buyer told him. 
“You said your price is $10. I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll pay you 
$10.75 for them and you do what- 
ever you want to give me the 
75 cents’ worth on the gliders. I'll 
raise my retail price a few pennies 
to cover it.” 


Deserves a Pulitzer Prize 
for Buying Ability 

Now you know what the manu- 
facturer did. You know what any 
manufacturer, given the same op 
portunity, would do. He'd just 
naturally break his back to see 
that those gliders were the best 
that store ever had in its furniture 
floor in that price range. He prob- 
ably put a lot more than 75 cents 
extra into those gliders before he 
got through with them. Why? 
Because he had been treated in- 
telligently. That buyer ought to 
get a Pulitzer prize this year for 
buying ability. That’s the kind of 
buying shrewdness which actually 
accomplishes something for the 
store the buyer represents and, of 
course, for the customer to whom 
the store sells. 

The more conventional method, 
of course, is just the opposite. 
“Chisel,” “chisel,” “chisel.” Cry 
on the manufacturer’s shoulder. 
Threaten him with the big cudgel 
of closing the store’s account. 
Time after time, I’ve seen the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Mr. Campbell—in Pictures 





Fok years an artist, but 
never before full-face 
model, Stuart Campbell, 
art director and former 
president of the Art Di- 
rectors Club of New York, 
burgeons into display space 
this week as the illustra- 
tion for Spuds. 

In answer to four ques- 
tions brought up by Print- 
ers’ INK, Mr. Campbell 
testified as follows: 

Q. Have you ever mod- 
eled before? 

A. May I consult my 
lawyer? No? Well, then, 
I have. Anyway, I’ve been 
photographed several times 
for advertising purposes. 
One of the pictures actu- 
ally was published. In one 


A taste for Mushrooms grows on you 


And Us pretty much 
the same with SPUDS! 





of the Spud snapshot series 
—a dancing scene— you 
could see the back of my 








head. I was a ‘sort of 
extra. 

Q. Do you like to model? 

A. I’m not under oath, and so 
I'll say I don’t like to model, and 
that in this instance I did it only 
because I had to. 

Q. Were those real mushrooms? 

A. They were; and they were 
fried in butter. 


Q. Do you like mushrooms? 

A. I do. Those were delicious. 
But the Spuds were even better. 

To light up that last crack, it 
might be well to add that Mr. 
Campbell is vice-president of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, which has the 
Spud account. 
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Colgate Brushless Shave 


NEW unit in the Colgate- 

Palmolive-Peet family will go 
national this fall when distribution 
throughout the country will be 
practically completed on Colgate’s 
Brushless Shave-Cream. A combi- 
nation shaving cream and skin 
conditioner, the product has been 
subjected to preliminary tests in 
New Haven and Hartford, where 


— 


Shredded Wheat to Federal 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, has appointed the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
handle Shredded Wheat advertising. 


a check-up has convinced the com- 
pany that the new product, which 
is sold in tubes, will develop popu- 
lar following. 

Surveys show that among users 
who had bought the product, 78 
per cent had either repeated pur- 
chase or planned to repurchase. An 
advertising campaign to introduce 
the product is now being planned. 
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With “Progressive Grocer” 

John C. Callahan, formerly with the 
Yorktown Wholesale Grocery Company, 
York, Pa., has joined the staff of The 
Progressive Grocer, New York. 
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Profitless Volume 


Why a Reasonable Net Return on Distribution Is Essential, 
Regardless of Gross Sales 


By Lloyd Skinner 


President, Skinner Manufacturing Company 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in 
Harry Tipper’s article in the Sep- 
tember 13 issue of Printers’ INK 
on Distribution; and while I do 
not want to start a mutual admira- 
tion society, I was pleased that he 
felt I was on stable ground in 
maintaining that “nothing is of 
any value until it reaches the con- 
sumer. 

In regard to high distributing 
cost, my position is that it is better 
for the general public and the 
country as a whole, to err in al- 
lowing business too large a dis- 
tributing profit than it is to allow 
an inefficient distributing profit. An 
efficient distributing profit neces- 
sarily means a fairly high price 
to the consumer, but on the other 
hand, it should also mean fair 
wagés and increased employment. 

Thgigist 6 thé,whole matter on 


. the of anf individual business 
is mt andreasonable efforts 
a 


in eparfmépts of business as 


well \as distributing. 
It is: comparatively easy to keep 


manufacturing profits down to a 
reasonable basis and still increase 
your manufacturing facilities; but 
without a reasonable distributing 
profit it is» almost impossible to 
maintain your saleé#at a profit. 

I do believe there has been too 
much effort in the past made to 
reduce distributing costs through 
increased volume. 

It doesn’t seem to me that all 
business men appreciate that there 
is an end to this rope and that 
there is a law governing it, as 
rigid as the law of gravitation, in 
that as your volume increases, 
your net profits per dollar a 
In other words, you may be doing 
a $1,000.000 volume and be making 
$100,000 net, And while you may 
increase this to $2,000,000 and 
make $150,000 net, you will find it 


pretty hard to double your volume 
and at the same time double your 
net profit per dollar sale. To me 
this is an important thing. 

If you carry your volume to the 
point where your net profit is only 
1 or 2 per cent on your: , to 
me you are in a véry erous 
position; because it is sy to 
have your gross profit 4 ‘4 or 
5 per cent and make youridps s 2 
per cent on your volum ead 
of a profit. If you are doing a 
$100,000,000 business, this hurts. 

For instance, I have recently 
noticed where several large com- 
panies in the last twelve months 
have shown a 
volume in the 

prey have lost 


dollar volume 
money. For ins pe company 
that I recall which showed over a 


$20,000,000 increase, lost more than 
000. 


It Was Volume Secured 
by Means of Price 


The thought octurs to me that 
they must have been trying to get 
volume and reduced distributing 
cost through cutting their distrib- 
uting profit. In other words, they 
must have secured this increase 
largely on price, and it was largely 
going after increased volume on a 
price basis that caused their loss 
and not the results of operating un- 
der the NRA, which, as I recall, 
the officers blamed for their loss. I 
venture to say that this business 
might have been so organized a 
year ago as to do even a little bet- 
ter volume than they did last year 
a..d still come out with a profit. 

In the last analysis it is profit 
that counts in business. Even the 
greatest philanthropist, if he wants 
his business to continue, must run 
it strictly on a business basis even 
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XECUTIVES agree that the 
rst rule of successful selling is 
p aim Sales Pressure when and 
here it will be most productive. 


ey demand, in effect, a switch- 
oard upon which they can in- 
antly plug in at the white light 
f Market Opportunity ... 
lug out at the red light that 
arks an unprofitable area. 


Newspaper advertising furnishes 
¢ means to this end. For the 
tstanding and exclusive advan- 
tage of newspaper advertis- 
ing is its utter flexibility 

. its faculty for being 

started or stopped overnight 

.. and the ease with which 

it can be concentrated upon 


ALE? t's 


ODNEY. E. 


areas showing the greatest cer- 
tainty of success. 


The only questions are. . . what 
market is most susceptible to sales 
pressure; how can it be applied 
most profitably? 


To answer these questions quickly 
and accurately, staffs of trained 
men constantly study the 14 great 
markets covered by the 27 Hearst 
Newspapers, represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization. 


They seek to discover buying 
trends and buying power 

what arguments will influence 
consumers . . . how can dealers 
most readily be whipped into line. 
This information is made speedily 
and impartially available to all. 


BOONE MAN 
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A UNIT ed 
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though after he has earned a profit 
he wants to throw it to the four 
winds. 

One cannot run an automobile 
without gasoline. You can have 
the best business in the world but 
if you can’t get the business on a 
basis where you can distribute the 
product at a profit, it is practically 
of no value and eventually it will 
lead to unemployment and disaster. 
Efficient distributing is O. K. and 
no one will quarrel with an efficient 
manufacturer, but in manufactur- 
ing any article there is a price 
limit one cannot go below and 
make money—a volume limit both 
high and low that determines your 
profit. 

The same is true of financing. 
There is a limit that a business 
man can pay for capital and make 
money. Frankly, I never felt even 
in the boom days that any business 
man could afford to pay more than 
6 per cent at any time for any 
purpose for capital and in the long 
run come out with a profit, in 
spite of the fact that I know many 
apparently successful business men 
in 1928 and 1929 were paying much 
more than this and at least making 
a temporary or seeming profit, 

I think in the future, in business, 
it is going to be pretty hard to 


+ 
New Jell-O 


General Foods will introduce a new 
Jell-O this fall with an advertising pro- 
gram featuring four-color bleed pages 
in national magazines and a new radio 
program starring Jack Benny on a 
coast-to-coast network. 

The radio program is scheduled to 
continue through the fall and winter. 
Magazine copy will have as its basis a 
dalienes to a “triple test’”’ of the new 
Jell-O. 
same. 

A broad range of promotion activities 
is being planned to help grocers tie in 
with the consumer campaign. Newspaper 
advertisements will be used in cities in 
the listening area to merchandise the 
radio program. 


Package design remains the 


Bosco to Kenyon & Eckhardt 


The William S.-Scull Company, Cam 
den, N. J., has appointed Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York, as the ad- 
vertising agency for Bosco, food product 
sold through grocery stores and also 
used by dairies in making chocolate 
milk. Promotion plans will be made after 
a market analysis is completed. 
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beat 4 per cent. Just as there were 
many business men in the boom 
days paying too much for capital 
and still expecting continuously to 
make money, ‘there are those today 
who, through: getting volume and 
price or by some scheme, have re- 
duced their distributing profit to a 
point where they cannot now main- 
tain their business on a profitable 
is. 

To paraphrase the Bible saying, 
business is a case of being tem- 
perate in all things. But the point 
that I am afraid of so far as busi- 
ness future is concerned, is that 
the average person doesn’t under- 
stand the value to him of distribut- 
ing and that it really is the one 
big thing that gives real value to 
practically everything. 

For that reason distributing 
costs, in order to make a success- 
ful business, increase employment, 
pay high wages, etc., on many 
items should be higher than the 
labor or raw material costs. In 
some cases, much higher costs are 
necessary to make a profit, and 
justified because it is the distribut- 
ing that gives the value to the labor 
and the raw material put into the 
article. 

Lioyp SKINNER, 
President. 


+ 


Special Lemon Campaign 


With pocspeste of abundant lemon 
supplies from fall picks, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange will start a 
special lemon advertising campaign this 
month, according to W. B. Geissinger, 
advertising manager. 

About $50,000 will be spent in this 
special campaign, using magazine space 
and also newspapers in twenty-four ma- 
jor cities. This special campaign will be 
concentrated in October with some carry- 
over into November, constituting a 
forerunner to the regular 1934-35 cam- 
paign as well as aiming at direct aid 
to the immediate selling program faced 
by Sunkist. 

“Lemon brings out the flavor” will 
be the theme followed throughout the 
series, 

. . . 


Adds Three Accounts 


The Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Com- 
pany, Chicago agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising ac- 
counts of the following Chicago ous 
W. F. McLaughlin & Company, Manor 
House and_ other coffees; Food Display 
Machine Corporation; and the Glass 
Coffee Brewer Corporation. 
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How Advertisers Can Help 
Censor Advertising 





Mr. West, while not speaking for any group, advances the thought 
that the “hidden weapon” of the Painters’ INK Statute can best be 
wielded by a competent “clearing-house” of advertisers, publishers 
and owners of media, agencies and other advertising groups. 





By Paul B. West 


Managing Director, Association of National Advertisers 


OST of us engaged in 

the business of advertis- 
ing, however minor or major 
the part we play, cannot but 
acclaim Mr. Haase and Mr. 
Digges* for “digging” out 
the hitherto little-used factor 
of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute which, probably more 
than anything else, affords ad- 
vertisers a chance to stop the 
abuses of that small portion 
of advertising which is so magni- 
fied by those who would do away 
with all advertising. 

They are to be commended for 
uncovering a workable instrument 
in that statute which, if properly 
used, should not only greatly re- 
duce, if not entirely eliminate un- 
wholesome and unethical advertis- 
ing from all honest media, but 
should spur advertising interests to 
“police” their own business without 
benefit of bureaucracy from with- 
out. 

It is a queer anomaly that one 
of the chief tasks of modern 
scientific research is to cure the 
evils of science’s own making. The 
symptoms of our industrial adoles- 
cence—noise, smoke, denuded for- 

* “How Media Owners Can Curb False 
Advertising,” by Albert E. Haase and 


. W. Digges, Printers’ Inx, Septem- 
ber 27, 1934. 


ests and polluted streams, are the 
off-shoot of our industrial growth, 
which must be continually fought 
if industry is to continue to live 
and expand. 

And advertising has its unwhole- 
some by-products, the soft spots in 
our business development, that must 
be eradicated. These ills are of our 
own making and it behooves us to 
perform our own scientific surgery 
as painlessly as possible. 

Advertising, per se, has never 
been free of the taint of exaggera- 
tion, or chicanery, sharp practice 
and questionable procedure. But 
what business is 99 and 44/100 per 
cent pure, anyway? What industry 
or profession but has had the blind- 
ing white light of personal and 
political suspicion and criticism 
thrown upon it? 

Honesty is not native to any one 
profession or business, any more 
than it is to any race or breed of 
humans. There are honest phy- 
sicians in spite of the quacks and 
fakers; there are honest lawyers, 
who retain their integrity in spite 
of association with the dishonest. 
One can no more doubt the honesty 
of advertising men than one can 
question the probity of any class 
or caste of today’s business men. 

In retrospect, one sees that, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, advertising 
has been embroiled in inquiries, in- 
vestigations, crusades and what-not ; 
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it has been blamed—undoubtedly 
with justification in some cases, 
for questionable and “unethical” 
conduct or practices; whereas, 
truth be told, in most instances it 
was only a “tool” of unethical and 
questionable business. This much, 
however, can be said: the wider the 


Pxinters’ ink Photo 
Paul B. West 


publicity and propaganda given the 
questionable product or producer, 
the quicker the public condemna- 
tion, and the more thorough the 
house-cleaning when the public’s 
dander is aroused. No amount of 
good advertising can long hope to 
successfully influence the sale of a 
dishonest product. 

The regrettable point is, how- 
ever, that in this instance, adver- 
tising comes in for its share of 
condemnation along with the un- 
worthy product. For after all, it 
must be remembered that advertis- 
ing is only a part of the whole 
business operation and in the last 
analysis reflects the business’s 
policy, product and the men behind 
it. It is not a thing apart, a sort of 
magic hocus pocus, as so many lay- 
men believe, but on the contrary is 
as definite a requisite of every 
business that has anything to sell 
as is its cost accounting system, 
for example. 

The Government, as a carrier, 
has partly done what Messrs. 
Haase and Digges point out is pos- 
sible through the application of the 
Printers’ Inx Statute and the pub- 
lishers’ co-operation; but no one 
engaged in the business of adver- 
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tising wants to see a Governmental! 
bureaucratic supervision and cen- 
sorship imposed upon us simply 
because remedies such as the mail 
fraud statutes, the Federal Trade 
C.-mmission Act, and the Pure 
Food and Drugs laws may have 
led crusading politicians to believe 
that they can “regiment” advertis- 
ing. 

In the main I believe those re- 
sponsible for our administration 
policies—with some notable excep- 
tions—would much prefer to have 
any surveillance and censorship of 
advertising administered without 
Federal aid, or even supervision 
But it is the “strident voiced min- 
ority” that all-too often gets the 
ear and sways the thoughts and 
actions of the credulous public, all 
of which prompts me to say the 
time for self-action is here. By 
performing the task ourselves we 
relieve an already bureaucratic- 
burdened Government with the 
odium of what at best, would be a 
thankless and unprofitable job, 
while safeguarding the taxpayer 
against additional levies. 


No Desire to Place Whole 
Burden on Publishers 


I am in hearty accord with the 
thought expressed by Messrs. Haase 
and Digges that the publishers and 
owners of advertising media have 
the power to wield this “hidden in- 
strument” of the Printers’ INK 
Statute most effectively. My per- 
sonal viewpoint, however, is that 
this seems to place all the burden 
on the publishers and other media 
owners. And I am sure that adver- 
tisers have no desire to do this. 
Nor do I believe the agencies, or 
any other organization in adver- 
tising circles care to see the re- 
sponsibility and the work loaded 
upon the shoulders of an already 
heavily burdened institution. 

I am sure advertisers will want 
to help, and quite selfishly so. They 
want to do it for the same reason 
the publishers do, to make adver- 
tising more effective, to raise its 
standards and to avoid outside 
bureaucratic domination, however 
sympathetic to advertising that in- 
fluence might be. 

The solution as I see it, lies in 
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co-operative effort, properly ap- 
plied, within our own family. 

It has been my privilege as man- 
aging director of the Association 
of National Advertisers to observe 
the value of co-operative effort, not 
only within our own membership 
of nearly 300 companies, but within 
the various trade associations, in- 
stitutes and code authorities repre- 
senting the many different indus- 
tries of which our members are 
factors. Long before the launching 
of the Codes, numerous of these 
industries themselves had _ estab- 
lished their own standards of prac- 
tice and ethics, wherein advertis- 
ing, in many cases, came in for 
what I might term industry-self- 
regimentation. It is to be regretted 
that the general public seldom if 
ever heard of these efforts; it is 
also lamentable that the industrial 
organizations themselves lacked in- 
formation as to how they might 
employ or enlist outside and favor- 
ably disposed interests in their ef- 
forts to improve their industry’s 
marketing and merchandising meth- 


s. 

In both the vertical and horizon- 
tal conception of industrial organi- 
zations there is need for co-opera- 
tive effort to correct abuses within 
the industries themselves, and to 
co-operate for the common good. It 
is true that within industry we 
have gone far toward correcting 
bad practices, in a vertical sense. 
But we must go further. Each in- 
dustry must, and does, bear upon 
the problems of other industries— 
those that overlap, and those that 
cut through. It is in the latter that 
most of our energies are needed. 
And it is here that the judicious 
application of the Printers’ INK 
Statute will produce most effective 
results. 


Machinery of These Groups 
Is Available 


These trade and industrial or- 
ganizations provide a power for 
good that might well be applied to 
the problem. The machinery set up 
by these bodies, even before the 
era of codes, to institute self-regu- 
lation of vital matters—in some 
cases including advertising—deal- 
ing with the respective industries, 
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is available if we have the fore- 
sight and skill to use it. However 
one may view the NRA, I believe 
it will be generally acknowledged 
by most fair-minded business men 
that one of the assets that has 
come out of the National Recovery 
Act, is the impetus it has given in- 
dustrial co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation of effort. 

Not only are these associations 
or groups in a position to feview 
examples of advertising dereliction 
within their own families with an 
intimate, first-hand knowledge of 
the conditions attending each prob- 
lem, but they have power to get 
action, to climax matters, if shown 
the way and helped. 


Provide Them with a 
Constituted Authority 


Provide them with a representa- 
tive and duly constituted central 
authority, to whom to refer their 
advertising censorship problems, 
when and where necessary; invest 
this authority with the power to 
invoke the available statutory 
weapons, such as the Printers’ 
INK Model Statute—where other 
means fail, and I believe we will 
get somewhere. 

The Printers’ Ink Statute may 
well be the “big stick” of regula- 
tion, and “Co-operative Effort,” 
through this central source, the 
hands that employ it. 

If the publishers (and owners 
of other media) will create—or if 
not create, at least support and 
further the machinery in the shape 
of this central censorship authority 
—or whatever it may be called, 
through which this regulatory 
power may be applied, I am sure 
they will find advertisers ready and 
eager to work with them—both in- 
dividually and through their re- 
spective trade associations. Per- 
haps this machinery already exists, 
but in view of the diversified 
groups of media, I doubt it. Never- 
theless it should not be difficult to 
set it up. Nor need it take the form 
of an autocratic Czar, but rather 
an individual, or small homo- 
geneous organization of men, wise 
in the ways of advertising and ad- 
vertisers, familiar with all factors 
and factions, possessed of analyt- 
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Peat farm income, according to reports of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is now at the highest point since 
19301 


In spite of reduced yields, the value of 1934 crop production 
alone is $56,000,000 more than the average for the past 
three years. 


This does not include AAA Cash Benefits and marketings of live 
stock, poultry and eggs which will boost the total spendable 
income of Indiana farmers by many millions more. 


In the Indianapolis Radius—containing 56 out of the 92 counties 
in the state—lies the major portion of this increased buying 
power. If you are not selling this great central Indiana market, 
put it on your sales map this fall and winter. Its ever increasing 
profit potentialities, and the fact that it can be sold through one 
newspaper, The News, are two reasons why it is decidedly worth 
intensive selling effort NOW. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York: Chicago: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd Street 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Champions, 2 all! 








Here are the Tigers—the team that came up from some- 
where at the end of the American League to finish the sea- 
son with the pennant securely lashed to the mast. The 
Tigers are typical of Detroit—America’s worst buffeted city 
during the depression, now leading the country in recovery. 
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Detroit is a Champion 
Town and The News a 
Champion Newspaper 


F \MA little over a year ago Detroit’s banks were still closed; it 
ad the greatest loss in actual cash of any city in the United 
States; people were talking of the population declining to 
900,000 and all sorts of dire prophecies filled the air. Today 
Detroit is in the van of recovery. Retail sales keep topping 
1933; employment is ahead of any recent year since 1930; 
acant houses and flats are vanishing. The Detroit News is 
FOURTH in the United States in total advertising, and the 
orld Series is being played here with 1,500,000 Detroit- 
ers (everybody over five years old) trying to get in Navin 
ield built to seat 35,000. 

What a market and what a medium! A city of 1,800,000— 
optimistic, cheerful and eager to make postponed purchases! 
A newspaper with thorough coverage of the financially able 

omes, and with a following that relies on it as the purchasing 
guide of the community. Practically every copy of The News 
is delivered by carrier to a Detroit or suburban home, Every 
opy influences from two to a 

alf dozen readers depending 

on the size of the family 

circle. You can do wonders 

with advertising in a cham- 

pion medium like The News. 

Try it! 

The Detroit News bas better 

than 84% of its Sunday and 

94% of its week-day circulation 

concentrated in the Detroit 

Trading Area where the bet- 

ter the section, the better The 

News covers it, It bas the 

largest circulation in this area 

f any Detroit newspaper! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E, 42ND ST. J. E. LUTZ, 180 NO. MICHIGAN 
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WORCESTER JEWELER SMASHES 
TWENTY-YEAR SALES RECORDS 


Telegram-Gazette Advertising Used Exclusively 
to Draw the Crowds Which Filled the Store 
and Bought and Bought and Bought 


Time: mid-September, 1934. On page one: headlines of the Big Strike; 
stories of labor strife, photos of armed guardsmen watching closed 
mills. Inside the newspaper, a four-page spread inviting people to buy 
diamonds and watches and silver and other things more or less in the 
“luxury” group. Kay bet a lot of money on the essential stability 
of the Worcester market. 


Writes G. V. Broberg, Kay Jewelry Co. manager: 


“Due to existing conditions, we were doubtful con- 
cerning the advisability of inserting our four-page 
spread announcing our 20th Anniversary Sale. 
However, we decided to go ahead, and 


The results of this advertising inserted 
exclusively in the Telegram-Gazette 
exceed any figure reached in 20 years 
of retailing.” 


Diversity of industries plus a high average wage and 
high average savings give Worcester’s buying power a 
stability equaled by few markets in the nation. The 
entire Worcester market (population 433,287 within an 
average 18-mile radius) is effectively covered through 
these newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM - GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ical and judicial mental acumen. 
Perhaps this sounds like a long 
order, but I doubt it. There are 
such men. 

Now, without attempting to paint 
too optimistic a picture, let’s see 
how this might work out. 

A magazine advertiser finds a 
competitor in his line of business 
resorting to what he believes is 
misleading or deceptive advertis- 
ing. He serves notice upon the 
magazine, or upon as many as he 
knows the offending advertiser is 
using, giving them such evidence as 
he possesses. In assembling these 
data he may or may not have the 
aid of his own trade association or 
other authority. 

The advertising medium may 
take up the matter with its own 
association, or it may lay it be- 
fore this Central Censorship Au- 
thority. This latter knows, and 
places at its disposal, the data 


concerning similar or related cases. 
Should it then refuse the advertis- 
ing of the adjudged guilty com- 
pany, either this will bring about 
the desired “purification” or else, 


if there are other media willing to 
accept the advertising, the first 
medium will turn to the Central 
Censorship to fight its case—and 
that of the complaining advertiser— 
for them, using the Printers’ INK 
Statute or such other legal steps 
as are necessary. 


Advertisers May Go Direct 
to Central Authority 


Perhaps the advertiser may go 
direct with his complaint to this 
Central Censorship Authority, in 
which case the evidence is weighed 
and if the complainant’s case is 
sound, the findings are laid before 
the offending advertiser. If this 
fails to produce satisfactory re- 
sults, it is then placed before the 
publishers and other media groups, 
until all avenues of publication are 
closed to the guilty one. He must 
either fall in line, or ultimately 
close up shop 

The tine. ll in handling local 
newspaper complaints and litiga- 
tion would be almost the same. If 
there is only one periodical in the 
community the complaining com- 
petitor will lay the facts before the 
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local newspaper, serving notice as 
may be required. Or he may, if he 
knows of it, and prefers to do so, 
go direct to the Central Censorship 
Authority, directly, or through his 
local Better Business Bureau or 
any other civic organization. 

In the event there is no assistance 
forthcoming, or if the industry is 
not organized, then the help of the 
leaders in the industry might be 
forthcoming. If for any reason 
advertisers will not or cannot co- 
operate, then the publishers, work- 
ing with the other media, can 
co-operate with the particular in- 
dustry to put its house in order. 
In this way the Censorship Au- 
thority could play a strong part. 


There Are Obstacles—but 
They Can Be Met 


I have offered this sketchy 
hypothesis, not to prove the case 
but to indicate in my judgment the 
proposition is perfectly practical. 
Of course there are obstacles to 
overcome—there are in the devel- 
opment of any and every enter- 
prise—but co-operation will do it. 

It matters not whether the ad- 
vertising offender, and the com- 
plainant be local or national compa- 
nies in scope, the machinery would 
function just the same. The of- 
fender would find arrayed against 
him an overwhelming weight of 
opinion, backed by legal and other 
resources, with the threat of statu- 
tory action, and of unfavorable 
publicity, all of which should, in a 
majority of cases, result in speedy 
adjustment “out of court.” 

There are doubtless numerous 
ways in which the advertiser can 
work with the publisher or other 
media to their mutual interests, and 
for the good of advertising gen- 
erally, should this machinery be 
set up. I can see where possible in- 
terests outside of advertising might 
question certain advertising, either 
through the medium used, or direct 
to the advertiser. Here the Cen- 
sorship Authority, or whatever it 
may be called, would work with 
medium, or advertiser, or both, in 
the common interest. I can see 
where the reputable publisher or 
broadcaster or poster company 
head, in his effort to exercise his 
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rights, in connection with the hon- 
esty of claims or statements made 
in advertising offered his medium— 
and still retain the business of his 
client, might find data which ad- 
vertisers would place at his dis- 
posal of great help. It would be 
perfectly logical for him to turn 
to the vertical industry to get help, 
not alone from the individual ad- 
vertisers therein, but from its 
group authority. 


Cost of a Central Authority 
Negligible 

Looking further, I believe the 
cost of our self-imposed Censor- 
ship Authority would be negligible, 
particularly when one considers the 
sums spent for advertising of all 
kinds. Certainly the cost should not 
be a burden, nor would it be so 
considered if it worked. If it does 
this, it is worth whatever it costs 

. and we should go to any 
lengths to accomplish our purpose, 
if the end justifies it. 

As was emphasized by Messrs. 
Haase and Digges, there is no bet- 
ter advertising for advertising than 
clean advertising itself. No honest 
advertiser today wants to see or 
hear his advertising pronounce- 
ments keeping bad company, what- 
ever the media. Nor does the hon- 
est owner of any advertising medi- 
um like to see his business harmed 
by any advertising message that 
raises the question of verity either 
of the advertised product, the ad- 
vertiser, or of the medium used. 

That the question of better ad- 
vertising, and better control of 
advertising, is assuming greater im- 
portance as the days pass is per- 
fectly obvious to most of us close 
to all factors within this business. 
Kkecently it so happened that I oc- 
cupied the same platform with, and 
was on the same program as, Miss 
Ruth O’Brien, the occasion being 
the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. She voiced the thought 
that . . . “sales promotion does not 
seem to be working so well these 
days . . . consumers have money 
and need to buy but are very skep- 
tical about getting their money’s 
worth. These years of depression 
seem to have brought with them a 
great lack of confidence between 
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the consumer . .. and the mer- 
chant. . . . The problem is how to 
get that confidence back. One solu- 
tion which we believe has merit is 
to try a new mode of selling—that 
is, selling strictly on the basis of 
fact. . . . It would mean breaking 
away from the meaningless gen- 
eralities and superlatives. It would 
mean of course, discarding the 
half-truths, the misrepresentations, 
and the false testimonials which 
reputable business has not yet suc- 
ceeded completely in eliminating.” 

I would be the last person to dis- 
agree with the fact that there is a 
substantial basis for the implica- 
tion which Miss O’Brien so cleverly 
advances. But, on the other hand, I 
wonder if she really means that all 
advertising should be reduced to 
fact advertising? The fallacy of 
Miss O’Brien’s “factual advertising 
world” is proved when one endeav- 
ors to delineate and evaluate “fact.” 
It would require a whole NRA of 
Philadelphia lawyers and college 
“brain trusts” to determine what 
are facts, and what are not. And I 
would hate to leave the “factual” 
determination to some Federal 
bureaucratic “commission,” or in- 
dividual autocrat! 


“Romance” Has a Place 
in Advertising 


Amputate the art and artistry, 
remove the romance, eliminate the 
educational, and advertising is 
shorn of the provocative, stimulat- 
ing force that not only helps to 
make the wheels of industry go 
round, by creating sales, but more 
than anything else is the vital force 
that provokes the necessary re- 
sponse to overcome ‘the lethargic 
make-up that exists in all human 
nature. Facts are dull and uninter- 
esting things, at best—when un- 
adorned, and-who shall say the bare 
fact is mightier in advertising than 
“truth robed in romance?” Let 
Miss O’Brien, and others who 
would rid advertising of its ro- 
mance, read the story of “Sim- 
mon’s,” in the September issue of 
Fortune and see how far “facts” 
sold mattresses as contrasted with 
the artistic presentation of a beauti- 
ful woman sitting on the edge of 
one of the company’s products. 
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There has been bad (and worse) 
advertising and there will always 
be. And we, in the business are to 
blame. But, compared with the total 
amount of advertising done, the 
objectionable—taking that interpre- 
tation of “bad”—is pitifully incon- 
sequential. 

Advertising need not hide its 
face in shame. Rather it would 
seem that the time is ripe for it to 
speak up and to try, through “co- 
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operative effort” to provide the 
solution of the problems we must 
all admit exist. 

The solution offered by Mr. 
Haase and Mr. Digges—while it 
may have some drawbacks, as any 
other solution would have, to me 
offers the best suggestion, thus far. 
And with the co-operative spirit 
and effort infused along the lines 
hereinbefore outlined, perhaps this 
is the answer. 


A Magazine Clearing-House ? 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I have read, with interest the arti- 
cle in your issue of September 27 
on “How Media Owners Can Curb 
False Advertising” by Albert E. 
Haase and I. W. Digges. 

Every year we turn down many 
thousands of dollars of advertising 
which we feel would not conform 
to our standards. It is our aim to 
have our readers feel as much con- 
fidence in the advertisements which 
7" publish as they do in our arti- 
cles. 

It seems to me that it is ex- 
tremely important that magazine 
publishers should work together in 
curbing advertisements that are not 
trustworthy. * * * I have on sev- 
eral occasions suggested that the 
National Publishers Association 
should appoint a committee to serve 
as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion regarding false and misleading 
advertising. This committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the 
outstanding magazines, would’ also 
be of value in enabling the publi- 
cations to take a united stand. 

Some time ago we accepted a 
small advertisement from a firm 
which we thought was reliable. 
After the publication of one inser- 
tion of the advertisement we re- 
ceived a considerable number of 
justifiable complaints from its 
readers saying that the firm did 
not deliver what it advertised. No 
further advertisements were natu- 
rally accepted from this firm. 
However, the same advertisement 


appeared subsequently in a lot of 
other magazines, 

If the National Publishers As- 
sociation or some other agency 
were serving as a clearing-house 
for such information, our experi- 
ence with this advertiser could have 
been filed and other publishers 
warned of our experience. 

The most difficult problems in- 
volve, not the products themselves, 
but the claims made for the prod- 
ucts advertised. Comnaratively few 
unsatisfactory products are being 
advertised but unfortunately a con- 
siderable number of products are 
being advertised by featuring 
claims for the products which are 
sometimes misleading, occasionally 
untrue. 

If a single publisher takes the 
position that a product may be ad- 
vertised but that the claims made 
for it will have to be toned down 
and made more consistent with the 
facts, the result will probably be 
that the publisher will lose the 
business and the advertisement will 
be placed elsewhere. 

If through the National Publish- 
ers Association or some other 
agency the publishers could take a 
united stand, then none of the pub- 
lications would accept the doubtful 
advertisement unless the claims 
made for the product were revised 
and the public would be given far 
greater protection from misleading 
advertisements. Furthermore, mag- 
azine readers would then soon have 
greater confidence in all advertise- 
ments published. 

Gerorce J. HEcur, 
President and Publisher. 





Pepperell Hits Snipers 


Meets Unfair Loss-Leader Selling with Copy That Tells Plain 
Facts in Plain Language 


“eT HIS Kind of Advertising Is 
Dishonest.” 

That bold headline, banging into 
view in  business-paper display 
space last week, stopped every ad- 
vertising man who happened to 
see it. 

Its signer, the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, hoped that it 
stopped, also, certain sniping guer- 
rillas and potential guerrillas in 
the textile trade. Its purpose was 
punitive and preventive. 

The situation was one fairly 
familiar to many manufacturers of 
trade-marked goods. Through one 
channel or another, a retailer had 
laid hands on a Pepperell product 
—a lot of sheets. And he had ad- 
vertised them as a Pepperell prod- 
uct at a price unusually low. 

In display space, the Pepperell 
company reproduced the merchant’s 
advertisement. It read: “ ‘Pepperell 
Sheets—Extra Large—90 x 108— 
Famous Pepperell quality, known 
for service and durability. Slight 
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run-of-mill + ery Sold reg- 
ularly for $1.69. 

In a corner of Yw retailer’s copy 
appeared this remark: “Labeled 
Salisbury.” 

And Pepperell’s comment com- 
menced like this: 

“Every once in a while some re- 
tailer misuses our name or our 
merchandise in presenting his wares 
to the public. The clipping shown 
above is a case in point. It has ap- 
peared several times in the news- 
papers of a large Eastern city, 
over the name of a well-known 
merchant.” 

The copy then pointed out that 
the sheets advertised were “sec- 
onds” and that the merchant had 
been warned against his mislead- 
ing advertising. The advertisement 
closed with an appeal to “self- 
respecting retailers” to suppress 
such promotion, 

From Pepperell’s advertising 
headquarters in Boston came these 
background facts: 

Sheets are widely used as loss- 
leaders. To certain merchants, the 
idea of offering non-Pepperell as 
Pepperell at a lower-than-Pepperell 
price looks highly attractive—the 
more so because the non-Pepperells 
can be bought at a figure attrac- 
tively moderate. 

The sniping goes on fairly con- 
stantly. Pepperell’s regular dealers 
report instances everywhere. In 
each instance, the company first 
writes to the offending retailer, 
telling him he has been toying with 
the truth, requesting him to cease 
and desist—and reminding him that 
there are laws in the land to insure 
equity. 

Usually, one letter is enough. 
More stubborn cases call for two 
letters, or three. And the final 
weapon, called into play last week 
for the second time, is an adver- 
tisement, dragging the matter into 
the light. Although the advertise- 
ment omits the dealer’s name, the 
weapon is gratifyingly effective. 
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After all, this tells the 
story: 

First in home coverage; 
First in news and editorial 
matter; 

First in display and class. 


ified advertising. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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GOING to Put on 


O.: COURSE you want more business. Things 
look encouraging. Your competitor is do- 
ing a little better than you are. Now is the 
time to step out. So you plan to add more 
salesmen. 


Is that the answer? Where will your new 
salesmen go? 


Do you know where business will come 
from in the next several months? The next 
several years? Do 
you know all the new prereset area 
uses for your prod- “Nation’s Business is 


uct? All the new in- 
dustries needing it? 
All the small users 
who are on their 
way to be big users? 


Do you know all the 
new men who are com- 
ing into your sales pic- 
ture? Where are they 
coming from and where 
are they now? 


Add salesmen if bus- 
iness justifies. But sup- 
plement their work with 
“carry-through.” It is 
the only way to reach 
unknown and unsuspect- 





very useful and help- 
ful. I look forward 
with pleasure to its re- 
ceipt each month.” 
A. I. APPLETON, 
President 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Chicago 


MR. APPLETON, a 
subscriber since 1927, is 
one of the 31,050 execu- 
tives who receive Na- 
tion’s Business because 
of membership in the 
United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The mem- 
bership subscribers, orig- 
inally the only sub- 
scribers, now constitute 
12% of the total net paid 
circulation of 253,227. 





ed sources of business, as well as known markets. 


To stay in business you must go where business 
is known to exist. But to grow, you must go, also, 
where business may be, today, or next year. You 
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More Salesmen? 


must reach every possible person of influence— 
spread your sales story all across the field of Amer- 








ican business. 

Be sure that it penetrates to all those influen- 
tial individuals who initiate, investigate and recom- 
mend. Spread it widely enough to give yourself 
opportunities for new business. Just coverage of 
known customers isn’t enough. One subscription 
to each firm in your known markets may be cov- 
erage. Three, four or more subscribers in firms 
large and small in all fields of activity is penetra- 
tion. 


That is what Nation’s Business offers. City 
by city, industry by industry, firm by firm, 
name by name, Nation’s Business is able to 
show economical and adequate penetration. 

It is the only business magazine with enough 
circulation to do a complete carry-through job. 
In circulation, in reader regard, and in low cost, 
its leadership is unquestioned. 


* The only magazine for business men that 


carries through all American business. 





NATION'S 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 


E. VV. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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Hard-Working Copy 


Mere Word-Count Does Not Disclose How Sufficiently an 
Advertisement Tells Its Sales Story 


By Marsh K. Powers 


HE other day—it was well 
along toward the shank of 
the afternoon—an office-mate 
brought me a proof of an 
advertisement, asking that I 
shorten the copy by 20 per 
cent, to fit smaller space. 
Rather negligently I accepted 
the assignment. Just between 
ourselves I confidently ex- 
pected to gallop through the 
job in a brief interval between 
other tasks. To prune one word 


out of five in a piece of prose is 
not, ordinarily, a difficult task. 


The particular piece of copy con- 
fronting me was from a successful 
advertisement which dated back to 
the days when another copy writer 
worked on the account. It was long 
copy. The proof was filled tight to 
its borders with eight-point type. 
Though I had read the copy on 
two or three previous occasions, I 
had negligently assumed, from its 
appearance, that it was rambling 
and wordy—in other words, “con- 
versational” in nature. 

Armed with a sharp pencil, I 
started to prune. 

Ten minutes later I had labo- 
riously achieved a grand total of 
twenty eliminated words—with 155 
more to go. 

Then, for the first time, I real- 
ized, all too clearly, how decep- 
tively speedy and hard-working 
that particular piece of copy was. 

Each sentence contributed to the 
sales power of the message. Every 
phrase added to the sense. There 
weren’t twenty-five lazy words in 
its entire length. Whatever I 
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pruned, after the first twenty dele- 
tions, sacrificed some value. 

It was then very evident to me 
why this advertisement had proved 
so productive and I mentally doffed 
my hat to my predecessor. 

All that was left for me in the 
situation was to throw off my coat 
and embark on the only feasible 
solution of the problem—a com- 
plete rewriting in the form of a 
new draft from which I arbitrarily 
discarded all material that could 
be considered of secondary impor- 
tance, 

It proved to be an unpleasant 
task—something like vivisection— 
but I ultimately hewed my way 
through, alternately admiring and 
resenting my predecessor’s ability. 

Experiences of that nature are 
valuable medicine to which every- 
one in the copy writing guild could 
profitably be exposed at not-too- 
extended intervals. 

None of us at copy desks can 
write without some conscious or 
subconscious realization of the lim- 
itations of the white space at our 
disposal. Nevertheless, it is easy 
to grow forgetful at times of just 
how much meat can be packed into 
an advertisement, if onl we buckle 
down to a serious effort, with 
plenty of willingness to revise and 
polish until the maximum is at- 
tained. 

A few evenings after this inci- 
dent I picked up Franklin’s Auto- 
biography and started to re-read 
the opening chapters. You may 
perhaps recall what he had to say 
about the training value of at- 
tempting to rewrite another’s com- 
position, particularly when the lat- 
ter author is admittedly an expert: 
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About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. It was the 
third. I had never before seen any 
of them. I bought it, read it over 
and over, and was much delighted 
with it. I thought the writing excel- 
lent, and wished, if possible, to imi- 
tate it. With this view I took some 
of the papers, and, making short 
hints of the sentiment in each sen- 
tence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the. book, 
try’d to compleat the papers again, 
by expressing each hinned ¢ sentiment 
at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable 
words that should come to hand. 
Then I compared my Spectator with 
the original, discovered some of my 
faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, or 
a readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had 
gone on making verses. 


The exercise of re-writing and 
condensing well-written prose . 
or verse ... has always seemed to 
me a shrewd, even though un- 
pleasantly onerous, method of de- 
veloping facility with words and a 
keener understanding of what con- 
stitutes effective writing. (If you 
have any doubts as to this, try the 
experiment of condensing Shakes- 
peare’s sonnet beginning “When in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes” without loss of any of the 
sense compressed into his mes- 
sage.) Also such a training pro- 
cedure seems to me to have a 
timely present-day application. 

It is a safe assumption that the 
pressure of existing circumstances 
will place an increasing premium 
on ability to make copy space, no 
matter how limited, carry its max- 
imum potential load. 

Rightly or wrongly, advertisers 
are going to bend their efforts to- 
ward publishing copy which will 
go just as far toward making a 
sale as it is possible for printing 
ink to attempt in the case of each 
particular commodity. 

Few advertisers will be satisfied 
with, messages aimed solely at that 
fairly vague target, “prestige,” nor 
even with the clearer mark of 
“consumer-acceptance.” Their am- 
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bition will be,.rathér,!to develop 
messages Which ‘will “both build 
prestige and foster consumer-ac- 
ceptance,. yet, at, the same time, 
effect a complete selling job on 
some  worth-while percentage of 
readers. 

That suggests that the result will 
be “copy-in-overalls”’—blunt but 
complete, catalog-style descriptions 
—an easy but -unnecessary expe- 
dient. Skilled writers will still find 
a way to give atmosphere and ap- 
peal to copy which is packed with 
facts and meaty with mformation. 

Many bound volumes ago I 
quoted in Printers’ INK a. jingle 
which so vividly demonstrates that 
it is possible for detailed descrip- 
tion to be phrased without: sacri- 
fice of charm that I am asking the 
editor’s permission to reproduce, 
fourteen years later, this quatrain 
from a Lowney’s advertisement : 


A hen—a bee—a cherry tree, 

An almond grove near Picardy, 
And sugar cane and cocoa beans 
It takes to make these nougatines. 


Only twenty-four words in all, 
of which eighteen are the simplest 
of monosyllables, yet the result is 
a palate-tickling and memorable 
morsel. It is hard-working copy 
even though its gay brevity ex- 
pertly avoids the slightest hint of 
labored effort. 

Editors of fiction magazines have 
long emphasized the need for a 
quick, appealing vet-away in the 
opening paragraphs of a short 
story. Obviously, the same char- 
acteristic is highly desirable in ad- 
vertising copy—as, for example, 
this “opener” for Smooth-On; 


TAKE THE GRIEF OUT OF 

EMERGENCY REPAIRS 
“A sudden leak in the heating 
boiler—the hammer handle flies 
off—water squirts from a dent in 
the auto radiator—a drawer knob 
pulls out—screws strip, from and 
loosen the door lock—a water pipe 
freezes and cracks—one caster 
won’t stay in the table leg—your 
favorite pail starts to leak—a_ per- 
sistently loose nut puts the vacuum 
cleaner out of business—” 


That catalog of uses is exten- 
sive, detailed, and hard-working, 
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yet there is mo laborious drag to 
its recital. : : 

The following opening para- 
graph also gets its message off 
to a or should we say 
“fishy” ?)—start : 


A dull hook off the cartilage 
or bones of Mr. Fish’s mouth. All 
you see is a swirl of water-rings. 
Touch up the point of your hook on 
a Norton Pike Stone if you want to 
see him in the frying pan. 


In straightaway prose a recent 
front cover of Printers’ Ink car- 
ried an example of in which 
few words can be eliminated with- 
out sacrificing. some definite ele- 
ment of the message. (So that 
P. I. will not be aceused of giving 
free editorial space to an adver- 
tiser, I am omitting the advertiser’s 
signature.) Here it is: 


On June 27th, President Roosevelt 
signed the National Housing Bill, 
giving property owners in the United 
States an opportunity to modernize 
their present structures or build new 
ones, with Government-guaranteed 
loans. . . . Our client; Masonite Cor- 
poration of Chicago, are manufac- 
turers of Masonite Presdwood—a 
material for building walls, parti- 
tions, ceilings, kitchen cabinets (the 
list is too long to complete here), 
Masonite Structural Insulation (use 
your imagination), Masonite Cush- 
ioned Flooring, Masonite Temprtile 
for bathrooms, kitchens, etc. . . . On 
June 26th, the day before the enact- 
ment of the Housing Bill, Masonite 
was advertising to builders and 
building-supply dealers, telling them 
how to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, with Masonite Products... . 
On July Ist, they were advertising 
to architects, showing them the econ- 
omy and usefulness of Masonite 
Products. . . . Morat—one peak is 
worth two finesses. 


My only criticism of that mes- 
sage is that it leaves me uncertain 
as to whether the “they” in “they 
were advertising” refers to Mason- 
ite Products or to builders and 
building-supply dealers. 

One more sales-message which 
makes steady progress with an im- 
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pressive thriftiness as to words is 


this— 
Another for Wallhide One- 
Day Point orld’s Fair crowds 
ing in morning and this 
Good Housekeeping room had to be 
‘nage Wallhide was used! 8 hours 
ter everything was in order—cur- 
tains and pictures up! 

Even when two coats are applied, 
Wallhide brings One-day Painting! 
But one coat is usually This 
Vitolized Oil paint ’t chip, 
pes: mer 2 oe © 
use ordinary oi int. our 
dealer has the 15 abeoh Wall- 
i ag ae 

S. coupon for 
free Color Guides. 


The Masonite and Wallhide quo- 
tations just cited are essentially 
reportorial in tone. They were 
selected for the wind-up position 
in order to permit the introduction 
of one further comment. 

Some copy writers (quite hu- 
manly) have a tendency to consider 
the preparation of straightforward 
copy a belittling task, unworthy of 
their talents. Their preference is 
to creep up on their topics from 
a distance or else, when the topic 
is immediately introduced, to em- 
broider it with “fancy writing.” 

It is my own experience that the 
apparently simpler task usually re- 
quires the more arduous polishing 
and the more detailed revisions, 

A frilly, fluffy gown, I am told, 
can be adequately mastered by a 
seamstress-by-the-day who could 
not, by any contribution of time 
and effort, produce satisfactorily a 
severely tailored street suit. 

The parallel holds true of copy. 
The harder. test of copy ability is 
to phrase the apparently simple, 
direct message in words. which 
sustain its interest, its “flow,” and 
its appeal. 

This truth holds good without 
regard to the amount of space the 
copy occupies» Hard-working copy 
is proportionately as valuable in a 
full-page advertisement as it is in 
two inches, single ‘column, and 
equally difficult to produce. 

__At either extreme of copy space, 
if the copy is to be hard-working, 
so also must be its authors. 











Big Bulb 


LOSE to 16,000 giant G-E 
Mazda lamps will soon be on 
display all over the country. They 
look like an actual lamp, but are 
really made of rubber, inflated to 
a circumference of approximately 
sixty-three inches. The base of the 
balloon fits into a cardboard re- 
ceptacle shaped like a lamp base. 
Customers, the General Electric 
Company reasoned, cannot see all 
of the merchandise displayed in a 
window if they just glance while 
passing. They must stop. 
“In most cases,” the lamp agents 
of this company are told, “you will 


+ 
U. S. Agency Appointments 


Activities of the Chicago division of 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion, according to Ward Canaday, 
president, are now under the direct re- 
sponsibility of James Cady Ewell, who 
has been with the agency since the first 
of the year, and Harry Mason Smith, 
associated for the last ten years with 
the Hilmer V. Swenson Company. 


Has Princess Pat Account 


Princess Pat, Ltd., Chicago, has_ap- 
pointed the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, to handle its advertising 
of Princess Pat beauty aids in both the 
United States and Canada. Radio net- 
work, magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing will be used. 


+ 
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find that the window display that 
you have credited with having sold 
the most merchandise, had some 
one dominating feature that was 
attractive enough to catch the eye 
of the customers who passed your 
store and was interesting enough 
to make them stop. 

“Keeping this same display prin- 
ciple in mind, your G-E Mazda 
lamp display material for this 
month should prove to be an ex- 
ceptional sales winner because of 
its unusualness. To the average 
person it will look like a gigantic, 
glass Mazda lamp.” 


= 


Heitkamp Heads Lyon Sales 


Frederick B. Heitkamp has been ap- 
peated general sales manager of Lyon 

etal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill. He 
formerly was general sales manager of 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany and Cincinnati Grinders Corpora- 
tion, resigning that position in July to 
become affiliated with the Lyon execu- 
tive staff. 


Publishes Medical Paper 


The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has assumed publication 
of Current Medical Digest. It will con- 
tinue to issued monthly with Dr. 
Samuel M. Wagaman continuing as edi- 
tor. Advertising representatives are 
George B. Hoyt and N. B. Levy. 
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PORT OF BALTIMORE... 






THE 
SUNPAPERS 
In Sept. 
Daily (M&E) 
276.816 
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This message is only for 
| who are also 


ID you ever—upon returning 

home at night and finding weird 
hieroglyphics scribbled.and scrawled 
upon expensive new wallpaper—curse 
the fate that made you a father? 


Have you ever--when the irresistible 


force of an expanding family met the 
immovable object of cramped living 


quarters—squarely faced the expense — 


of a new home, new furnishings, and 
all that goes with a change of 
domicile? 

Have you ever—confronted with the 
inescapable monthly mountain of 
bills for food and clothing and sup- 
plies—bitterly envied the comparative 
economic freedom of the man with- 
out children or the man whose chil- 
dren have grown up? 


And when, occasionally, you have 
been tempted to urge your wife to 
keep expenses down, has it ever en- 
tered your mind that 
she is one of the world’s 
most conscientious pur- 
chasing agents? She'll 
shop, of course, and 
she’ll drive a shrewd 
bargain, but she’ll also 
see to it that those chil- 
dren of hers, including 
you, get the best her 
budget will allow. 

Now as one advertising 
man to another, isn’t 
she—and every other 





mother of growing children—just 
about the best prospect an advertiser 
could haye? Isn’t she easily worth 
four single women, or two married 
womén without children to support? 


Very well. The Parents’ 
Magazine reaches only moth- 
ers of growing children—a 
third of a million of them. 
Young mothers who do more 
buying proportionately than 
any other class. Young moth- 
ers who right now are form- 
ing lifetime brand-buying 
habits. Young mothers who 
look kindly upon The Parents’ 
Magazine as a constant friend 
and guide on the one subject 
of absorbing, almost fanatical, 
interest to them—the rearing 
of their children. 


Now will you do us a 
good turn? If you know 
any bachelors or mar- 
ried men without chil- 
dren to support, who 
have anything at all to 
do with the purchase of 
advertising space, pass 
the word along,,will 
you, that... An Adver- 
tiser’s Best Friend.is a 
Mother. 


Parents’ Magazine is Read by More Than ?/3 
of a Million Mothers With Growing Children 
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THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th St... New York + 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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— AQ%: OQ OF ATLANTIC 
SUBSCRIBERS 


ARE UNDER 40 YEARS OF AGE 


ls giving consideration to The 
Atlantic Monthly as an advertising 
medium you perhaps have held the 
belief that a comparatively small 
percentage of its circulation is read 
by young people. 
Here are the facts. 40% of its sub- 
scribers are under forty years of age. 
Over 23% are thirty years of age 
or under. 
Here you have a publication with 
more than 100,000 circulation off- 
ering an amazing balance between 
age groups. The Atlantic gives you 
young people who are planning new 
homes, who are at the point of 
making major lifetime purchases. 
It gives you perhaps the most distinguished group of men and women in 
the higher income brackets that any publication can offer. 
At $420 a page, judge it by any yard stick you wish, The Atlantic is a 
buy. A growing appreciation of the opportunities which it offers has re- 
sulted in sharp increases in Atlantic’s advertising lineage for this year and 
in future space reservations. We repeat— with The Atlantic Monthly 
you can reach more important people for less money. 


“Atlantic Monthly 


MOST QUOTED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
Boston * New York * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Adlets 


Dealers Build Their Newspaper Advertisements Automatically 
Through Using This Block Plan 


By W. Elwyn Backus 


Advertising Manager, The Foy Paint Co., Inc. 


NSEASONAL or erratic 

weather gymnastics have long 
been a bugbear to planners of 
timely newspaper advertising. Par- 
ticularly has this been true in the 
retail paint field. A spring house- 
paint advertisement, specially pre- 
pared and timed to appear during 
an anticipated week of balmy sun- 
shine, steps out into the teeth of a 
howling sleet storm, unexpected but 
none the less dampening to the 
spirits and bodies of prospects who, 
it was fondly hoped, might crowd 
the store that day. 

For several years, this company 
has supplied its dealers with mats 
of carefully prepared newspaper 
advertisements that leaned toward 
the “institutional” style, and spe- 


cially covering each of its major 
products. These were illustrated in 
folders or booklets mailed to deal- 
ers annually for their selection. 
But, more and more, dealers seemed 


to favor “merchandising” adver- 
tisements—having prices, special 
or otherwise, but aimed at making 
a sale then and there in the read- 
er’s mind. 

Special advertisements of the lat- 
ter type, prepared on request, only 
partly filled the bill. No two sets 
of local requirements were identical 
as to items and prices; on account 
of weather, the material frequently 
arrived too late or too early; and 
we suspected that sometimes our 
product descriptions in one adver- 
tisement were less effective than 
corresponding descriptions in others 
prepared at another time. The 
multiplicity of special, hurry-up 
advertisements interfered with the 
creation of concise, tested copy. 

A request from one lively dealer 
set us to thinking. He wanted a num- 
ber of condensed descriptions on 
certain of our standard products, 
so that he could group them when 
and how he liked. For convenience, 
we produced these in a width that 


would permit of their use in 
either one or two-columns—eleven 
ems, Each carried a _ heading 
naming the product, a cut of the 
package, and a suggested price 
which could be changed if wanted. 
Each set-up was of the same depth, 
and approximately square. The de- 
scriptions were concise but pains- 
takingly complete. Mats were sup- 
plied and the set-ups held for 
possible future use. 

Results from this simple adver- 
tising were encouraging and con- 
vinced us that, with a little im- 
provement in the arrangement of 
these descriptive blocks, better 
looking advertisements and better 
results could be produced. 

Our first step was to refine the 
“Adlets,” as we began to call the 
descriptive squares on our various 
finishes, and to create one for each 
major item. When I say these de- 
scriptions were painstakingly com- 
plete, I do not mean lengthy. But 
they were double-checked against 
all our other literature to insure 
inclusion of every important fea- 
ture—in the fewest possible words. 


Specimen Advertisements 
Were “Built” 


Next we selected suitable illus- 
trative cuts from our accumulated 
stock of these, and arranged them 
with inviting headings over Adlets 
in one, and two-column advertise- 
ments, including a specimen dealer 
imprint at the bottom. Specimen 
advertisements that included one, 
two, four, five or six Adlet blocks, 
in varying styles, were “built.” The 
dealer may select (from our Illus- 
trative Cut Book) any other stock 
illustrations he prefers, and can 
write any main heading he chooses. 

Each Adlet shows a “special” 
price, also a “regular-price” line at 
the bottom. If the dealer doesn’t 
want to offer a special price, he 
simply instructs his newspaper to 
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knock out the word SPECIAL andthe 
price, and to set the regular price 
in its place. The “regular-price” 
line, of course, is dropped entirely 
in this event, as it was there only 
for comparison. Thus is the plan 
made flexible and to meet varying 
requirements practically 100 per 
cent. Yet it insures an effective 
set-up under these different con- 
ditions. 

The whole idea was presented 
to dealers in explicit but simple 
style, in a booklet entitled the 

AD-BUILDER,” and containing just 
as little explanatory text as pos- 
sible to put the idea across. An 
exerpt from the 119-word intro- 
duction will illustrate: 


Prompt access to tested advertis- 
ing data is an important aid in plan- 
ning timely newspaper advertising 
on paints, Changeable weather and 


One-Week Paint Sale 


MAY © THROUGH MAY ¢@o 
For week these genuine 
werar dtc ata pial tap ace aod woe 


Trueness House Paint 


Sarr carly repaintin 
by bovine Fas Tas 


house paint that lasts | 
s “bar 











colors). « « + « Galles 
(Regularly priced at $2.60) | 


‘Fey's Porch and Deck Velvatone Flat Wall 
| 


Tear your porch te 
coat 


ronen, 
joys Vea vatone 

Fiat Wall Print bs easily repeat- 
speciat | 


(Retvlerty ‘putida at 1.45) 


Velva- Gloss Satin Finish | 


tytn; oe walls and wood- 
we ne tn » spats, pee neil oe match 
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“aly ech ot he 
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Bring Your Paint Problems to, Us 
MORRISON PAINT & GLASS CO. 
1S15 Glede Avenue . Phone City 5140 








Two-column arrangement of “Ad- 
lets” with a stock illustration and 
special-sale heading 
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seasons call for quick . . . action 
in order to get the most out of your 
advertising dollars. 

This booklet of “Adlets” and their 
suggested arrangement with stock 
cuts, makes it possible for you to 
see just how your completed adver. 
tisement will look . you can 
“build” a sure-fire Advertisement in 
a few minutes. 


Page 1 is headed, in large bold 
type “r 1 R s T—” and is followed 
with this brief explanation: 


Select from pages 1-3, “Adlets” on 
the product you want to advertise, and 
write us for mats or electrotypes. 
See page 4 for further instructions. 


Page 4 is similarly headed 
“n E x T—” followed by: 


Decide whether you prefer single- 
column arrangement, as below or 
two-column arrangement, as on next 
page. Then arrange the products 
(Adlets) in order you like best, and 
simply add any headings you like, 
along with any cuts you choose from 
our “Illustrative Cut Book”—a copy 
and any cuts selected therefrom are 
free upon request. 


A page of “Other Suggestions 
for Headings” is included near the 
back of the “Ad-builder” booklet, 
grouped under Exterior paints—In- 
terior paints, and general. A few 
examples are: “Does Your Porch 
Say ‘Welcome’?”—“Your House 
Deserves the Best”—“Colorful 
Homes are Cheery Homes”—‘“Spar- 
kling Beauty Underfoot.” This page 
is followed by three pages of se- 
lected illustrative stock cuts, num- 
bered for specifying such cuts as 
are desired. An invitation is in- 
cluded, to write for the complete 
Cut Book. Inside the back cover 
appears a notice that extra copies 
of the “Ad-Builder” may be had 
for clipping, upon request. The 
whole, twelve 554 by 93-inch 
pages and self-contained cover, is 
on sixty-pound machine, finish 
stock. 

Dealers are evincing much inter- 
est. in this novel but practical 
booklet, and somé who entirely neg- 
lected our co-operative institu- 
tional advertisements are using the 
Ad-Builder religiously. Our sales- 
men, too, have taken a renewed 
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interest in this cd-operative dealer 


advertising. The dealers are getting 
better results, in which we of course, 
share. And our products are get- 
ting’ more consistent dealer public- 
ity throughout the territories. 


{Eprror’s Note: The Foy plan, as 
described by Mr. Backus, is an in- 


+ 


California 


CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


How do you get that way, call- 
ing the “Big Grange Store” in 
Olathe, Kans., the “most conspicu- 
ous example of co-operative adver- 
tising and the Rochdale plan in 
america ?”* 

Why, in California we had a real 
Kochdale system, wholesale house 
and all, and a membership of 40 
stores! This co-operative system 
was organized in 1906, whooped it 
up lustily for four or five years, 
wailed in tones of increasing an- 
guish for nearly a decade, and 
passed out some time on or before 
1920. 


*“Olathe Is Overlooked,’”’ Printers’ 
Inx, September 13, 1934, page 112. 


+ 


Philadelphia “Inquirer” Returns 
to Elversons 


Control of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which was purchased by the Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers, Inc., in 1930, has 
again been taken over by Mme. Eleanore 
Elverson Patenotre, sister of the late 
Colonel James Elverson, Jr., who was 
publisher of the paper, and whose fam- 
ily acquired the paper in 1889. Charles 
A. Tyler continues as general eaaooer 
of the Inquirer. The Philadelphia 
Morning Public Ledger was mer in 
April with the Jnquirer and was sold in 
combination with the Evening Ledger, 
whose publisher, John C. Martin, has 
announced that the combination rates 
no longer will be effective. 

. . . 
Heads Coca-Cola Unit 

DeSales Harrison: has_ been . elected 
—- of the: Coca-Cola Fountain 
ales Corporation, Atlanta. At one 
time advertising manager of the Nun- 
nally Company, Mr. Harrison, since be- 
ing with Coca-Cola, has been assistant 
advertising manager, vice-president and 
regional manager at both New Orleans 
and Chicago. 
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teresting instance of adapting an 
old idea to carrent néwspaper ad- 
vertising. The idea we believe, was 
originated twenty-five years ago. by 
Frank S. Cunningham, president of 
Butler Brothers; in the printing of 
handbills for his customers. The 
Butler method is called “The Block 
System.”] 


+ + 


vs. Olathe 


I told part of that story in The 
Magazine of Business, issue of 
May, 1929. It was a good story, 
if I do say it myself, and of con- 
siderable historic importance. I 
managed one of these Rochdale 
stores for some years and finally 
bought it for 25 cents on the dollar. 

This system may be said to have 
been born as a skyrocket of en- 
thusiasm and to have passed to its 
death as a burnt stick of pes- 
simism. 

What co-operative stores are to 
Great Britain chain stores are to 
the United States. That is, the 
chains beat the co-operatives to it. 
Any talk of large-scale success of 
co-operative stores in this country 
is just nonsense. 

Joun D. BLArINe. 


+ + 


Hugh Burke Represents 
“Public Ledger” 

Hugh Burke is now in charge of a 
New York office for the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger at 60 East 42nd 
Street. He will have associated with 
him Ralph C. Ruggles who was_for- 
merly with the urtis-Martin News- 
papers in New York. 

rank W. McGuirk, formerly with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & sborn, 
Inc., and more recently with the Peo- 
les’ Popular Monthly and the Western 
ewspaper Union, will be assistant to 
Mr. Burke. 

H. A. McCandless continues as the 
New York representative of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* e Sd 


Joins United Business Drives 


C. F. Broeder,, who, recently resigned 
as business manager of Automotive 
Merchandising, New: York, has become 
associated with United Business Drives, 
Inc., as vice-president. He is tem 
rarily located at the home office in Chi- 
cago and will return to New York 
October 15 to open an Eastern office. 





Straight Commission 
These Salesmen Make More Money Now That Salaries Are 
Stopped, and So Does Company 


By F. C. Millhoff 


Vice-President, Charge of Sales, Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


O N January 1, 1933, as a prelimi- 
nary to placing all salesmen of 
the Quaker City Rubber Company 
(division of the Master Tire & 
Rubber Corp.) on straight com- 
mission, it was decided to give each 
man a drawing account for six 
months, the amount advanced be- 
ing charged against the commis- 
sions earned during the above peri- 
od. At the end of the six months 
every salesman was placed strictly 
on commission—no expenses—no 
drawing account. 

After forty-seven years of com- 
pensation on salary plus expense 
arrangement, it may be considered 
a somewhat radical step, but as this 
article will show, results fully 
justified the change, because from 
its inception, sales increased, as did 
the salesmen’s remunerations. 

On salary and expenses, some of 
the men were overpaid—others un- 
derpaid—the remuneration was not 
equalized. Forty per cent of the 
salesmen were carrying the rest 
of the men. In fact, some did not 
exert themselves—were assured of 
their salary check each week, irre- 
spective of how hard they worked, 
or how many sales they made. This 
was no fault of the men, but of 
the plan. 

At first several of our fifty sales- 
men were somewhat perturbed, and 
looked askance at the new set-up. 
Some had visions of not being able 
to make ends meet, others enter- 
tained all kinds of ghastly thoughts 
towards the change, but when it 
was explained that they would ac- 
tually be in business for them- 
selves—which they really are—and 
that their earnings would be lim- 
ited only by the effort put forth 
in behalf of Quaker products— 
their attitude changed. 

Each Quaker salesman is in 
business for himself just as much 
as a Quaker jobber, or any other 


Quaker selling agency. Every man 
is on his own. He is actually sales 
manager in his territory. Naturally, 
his income depends upon the or- 
ders he obtains, but by working 
assiduously, is assured a very de- 
sirable income. 

We knew, and the salesmen also 
knew they were selling quality 
products for which the demand 
existed—products already accepted 
by a high-class clientele, some of 
whom have been on the books of 
the company ever since it started 
in business in 1885. In spite of 
competition—and there’s plenty of 
it in the mechanical rubber goods 
business—we felt Quaker City 
Rubber Company held a unique 
position in the industry, and due 
to this, sales resistance, to a great 
extent, had been broken down. 


Mail Orders Credited to 
Salesman in Territory 


All orders must be bona fide and 
approved by the credit department. 
On any allowances made by the 
salesman, or any material returned 
—amount of such allowances or 
material is deducted from his fu- 
ture earnings. Orders received 
through the mail are credited to 
salesman covering territory from 
which orders emanate, and each 
month the salesman gets a nice 
commission from this source alone. 

No intricate accounting is in- 
volved, because sales are tabulated 
and commission figured daily. The 
accounting is very simple indeed, 

The straight commission basis 
has been the means of Quaker 
salesmen findine their real niche. 
Nearly all went ahead of quotas 
set for 1933, and so far, the same 
applies to 1934. A few fell by the 
wayside, which was to be ex- 
pected, but these men, even if sell- 


~ing on salary and expenses, could 


not have made the grade. It also 
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Testing: Advertisements 


A. study of copy testing methods 
in theory and practice 


by L..E. FFRTH 
Vice Pres.)M°Cann : Erickson, Inc: 


PUBLISHED BY-M°GRAW:HIfL BOOK COMPANY 
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HOW THIS BOOK 


on copy testing 
HAS BEEN RECEIVED 


There is nothing sensational about this book on advertising, but it is a sincere 
book, a useful and timely book. The views it presents are significant beyond 
the bounds of the field indicated in the title. Almost every phase of modern 
advertising practice is reflected in its pages. Here are some comments: 


y “By a new trick of style, refreshing in a business book, Mr. Firth treats a large part 
of the subject in dialog form ... the first really authoritative and fair summing 
up of the subject...” Printers’ Ink. 


“Enjoys the surprising distinction of being thoroughly entertaining . . . painstaking 

V research combined with brilliant copy . .. You will shake hands with (the author) 
mentally dozens of times... The best advertising book we have read for a 
long time.” Western Advertising. 


“I know of no other study in which the whole subject of copy testing has been 
V explored and analyzed in so thorough and authoritative a way.” John Benson, 
President, American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


“The development of more scientific and more efficient advertising will be hastened 
«.«by Mr. Firth’s book.” G. B. Hotchkiss, Professor of Marketing, New York University. 


“_.. 1 have never seen any other book that covers the subject in this new and 
VY interesting manner. After reading it, I sincerely feel I have a broader background 

on copy testing methods...” Edgar Kobak, Vice President, National Broadcasting 

Company, Inc. 

“ .. Has not only made possible an easy and intelligent appraisal of the work 
V being done in this field, but has given it a setting in advertising sanity.” James 

W. Young, Professor, University of Chicago. 


The study that forms the basis of Mr. Firth’s book “Testing Advertisements” 
was originally intended for the use of the staff of McCann-Erickson, Inc., and 
its clients. 

Subsequently it was decided to give the work wider circulation and make 
it available to sales and advertising executives, advertising agencies, adver- 
tising writers and art directors. In their hands we believe the book will con- 
tribute to improved thought and work and prove beneficial to the advertising 
industry as a whole. 

“Testing Advertisements” is published by McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42d Street, New York. The price is $2.50 a copy and it may be ordered 
of course through any bookseller. 


M°CANN-:ERICKSON :Advertising 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London, 
Paris, Frankfort, o.M. 


The publishers have kindly consented to our inserting this advertisement 
over our name. Our reason for doing so are evident from the above. 
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separates the dross from the fine, 
pays a salesman what he earns, and 
incidentally, what he is worth. 

Has the change from salary to 
straight commission been profit- 
able? My answer is emphatically, 
“Yes!”—because sales have in- 
creased at least 50 per cent, while 
selling expenses have been cut in 
half. The salesmen have all made 
more money than they could have 
hoped to on a salary and expense 
basis. Some have increased their 
earnings more than 100 per cent. 
The good salesman is not penalized 
for the poor one. This, we believe, 
is indisputable evidence that selling 
on a_ straight commission has 
proved profitable to both Quaker 
City Rubber Company and its sales 
representatives. 

Placing salesmen on a commis- 
sion enabled us to lower prices, be- 
cause selling expenses were re- 
duced, and as every good manu- 
facturer knows—no matter what 
the product—salesmen’s expenses 


+ 


C. P. Hasbrook Returns to 
Story, Brooke & Finley 

Charles Philips Hasbrook has resigned 
as president and publisher of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch to become 
associated with Story, Brooke & Finley, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, a firm 
which he founded in 1911 with the late 
Walter H. Story as Hasbrook & Story. 

He will continue to remain at his post 
with the Times-Dispatch until a successor 
is chosen, and will retain his stock inter- 
est and his place upon the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Hasbrook is the son of the late 
Charles E. Hasbrook, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Times-Dispatch. He joined 
the paper as business manager in 1916 
and on the death of his father in 1920, 
became president and publisher. 

The Times-Dispatch has been con- 
trolled by Samuel L. Slover, of Norfolk, 
and associates since 1933, with Mr. 
Hasbrook owning a substantial interest 
in the property. 

_ an 7 


Denver Office for Triple A 


Triple A Adverthing, Carriers, Inc., 
has opened an office in Denver, Colo., at 
619-19th Street. J. A. Fischer has been 
appointed manager. 

eee 


Has Insulite Account 

The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, 
has appointed Erwin, Wasey & m- 
pany, Tinneapells office, to handle its 
advertising account. 
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must be added to the selling cost. 

It is not my intention to convey 
the idea that placing salesmen on 
a straight commission will solve 
the problems of all sales managers. 
Each case must be considered from 
different angles, but in our particu- 
lar case, the straight commission 
basis has been a tremendous factor 
in the increased business enjoyed 
by the company during 1933 and so 
far in 1934. 

I honestly believe were any 
Quaker salesman asked whether he 
preferred the straight commission 
method of remuneration, his an- 
swer would be in the affirmative, 
because Quaker salesmen have in- 
creased their individual business, 
made more money than in any peri- 
od since joining Quaker organiza- 
tion (and some have been with the 
company a long time). Conse- 
quently, they are happier and more 
contented. In this condition of 
mind, a salesman is able to give a 
far better account of himself. 


— 


L. C. Thomas Buys Control 
of Station WROK 


Lloyd C. Thomas has resigned as man- 
ager of local sales for the National 
Broadcasting oun to assume active 
management of RO , Rockford, IIl., 
control of which he recently purchased. 
Identified with commercial broadcasting 
since 1923 he was, before joining NBC, 
commercial manager of KDKA, KYW 
and WBZ. 

° s o 


Moorhead, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Oil Group 


J. E. Moorhead has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, 
Pa. He formerly was advertising man- 
ager of the Rio Grande Oil Company, 
Los Angeles, and sales romotion 
manager of the Continental Bil Com- 
pany. 

eee 


Mello-Glo to O’Dea 


The Mello-Glo Company, Boston, face 
powder, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Mark O’Dea Company, 
New York. Plans call for a campaign 
in twenty-two magazines. 


With Vancouver Agency 

Stanley C. Bowdler has joined Ben- 
well, Price & Atkins, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B +» a8 am account executive and 
copy writer. 
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Rise of a New Industry 


Oil Burner Business Is Growing Up and Proves Merchandising 
Value of Living and Learning 


By H. H. Whittingham 


Norge Corporation 


O be off with the old and on 

with the new holds little attrac- 
tion to some merchandisers because 
it means they must scrap many 
policies they have so carefully 
built up. But this is all necessary 
to an industry’s growth. And it is 
certainly true of the oil burner 
industry. 

For the newcomer, unshackled 
by previous concepts, this is the 
most interesting and the most op- 
portune time to enter the oil burner 
industry because, in establishing a 
pattern for the new, it can gain 


dominating leadership more quickly 
and easier than otherwise possible. 
And it can grow faster because it 
is a period of change. 


That is why Norge Corporation 
has entered the oil burner industry 
at this time. The era of expansion 
is upon us. The industry is chang- 
ing form, It is emerging into a 
phase of growth that offers a rich 
opportunity for profit. 

Of course, this won’t happen 
overnight. There are many pecu- 
liarities which must be thoroughly 
considered in establishing new dis- 
tributive structure and practice. Of 
these, there are eight to which any 
new manufacturer or dealer should 
give prime attention: 

(1) There have been no great, 
commanding leaders willing to as- 
sume individually the costs of edu- 
cating the public to the general 
need for automatic oil heat. Thus, 
though as basic as the need upon 
which the market for other ap- 
pliances has been built, it is unfelt 
with a resultant dormant buying 
desire. It would be unwise for an 
individual company to assume such 
an unselfish obligation under the 
changed economic conditions of 
this post-depression period. Sur- 
plus profits, in our past era of 
prosperity, could be found for 
these purposes but all manufactur- 


ers are now forced to play closer 
to the board. This fact must be 
considered in establishing new mer- 
chandising practice and in training 
a new sales organization. 

(2) Capital of existing manu- 
facturers ang the pioneering pe- 
riod has been necessarily invested 
in factory-controlled branches and 
retail operations and this has re- 
tarded necessary extension of dis- 
tribution and promotional activity. 
Expansion necessitates the enlist- 
ment of thousands of new oil 
burner dealers who will not take 
kindly to such competition. The 
growing manufacturer, in this new 
period, will be he who works 
through distributive channels, per- 
mitting the release of capital for 
promotional purposes that has, 
heretofore, been tied up in costly 
branch operation. 


Have Sold Product Rather 
Than Program 


(3) There has existed the ten- 
dency to sell the dealer a product 
rather than a program. Naturally, 
any oil burner that expects to win 
public preference must possess 
some vital difference that will make 
it perform better. But new dealers 
to be enlisted are more interested 
in the oil burner as a profit vehicle. 
They are more concerned with a 
program to sell the product than 
in the mechanical features of the 
product itself. 

(4) There has been the tendency 
to sell what an oil burner is more 
than what it will do. This is a 
natural result of pioneering condi- 
tions during which product de- 
velopment had not reached depend- 
able perfection and salesmen were 
forced to emphasize mechanical 
changes more than is now neces- 
sary. It was also caused by the 
tendency of the industry to make 
salesmen of engineers while now 





L. the fisherman it is the barb on 


his hook. To the advertising man 
it is editorial influence. In either case 
it is Holding Power. A thing so rare 
that only a few publications have it. 


But so necessary for advertising results! 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Collier's, The National Weekly 
Woman’s Home Companion 
The American Magazine 
The Country Home 
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the need is to choose salesmen and 
give them such engineering train- 
ing as is required. 

( The use-benefits of auto- 
matic oil heat are hard to demon- 
strate except by actual ownership. 
A prospective buyer of any other 
appliance can manipulate it, feel 
it, see it in use before the pur- 
chase, thus becoming thoroughly 
appreciative of its value to him 
before the sale is made. But an 
oil burner cannot be fully appre- 
ciated until it is in operation in 
the home. Owners show greater 
appreciation for automatic oil heat, 
once installed, than for any other 
home comfort. The problem is to 
make them feel this way before 
the sale. 


New Type of Store 
Promotion Needed 


(6) Because the oil burner is a 
product which has to be sold and 
somewhat difficult to demonstrate, 
the emphasis has been upon out- 
side rather than store selling activi- 
ties. Many existing dealers, unable 


to attract much store traffic, operate 
direct sales crews from holes-in- 
the-wall or from back-street loca- 
tions. Thus the oil burner is never 
exposed to the public as it needs to 
be to gain proper expansion mo- 
mentum. A new type of store pro- 
motion, consisting of display and 
demonstration, is needed to bring 
oil burning equipment near to the 
masses of people who visit stores 
for other purposes. In one sense, a 
product is its own best salesman 
and great sales increase can be ex- 
pected by letting the public see 
what an oil burner looks like and 
how it operates. 

(7) There has been the tendency 
to sell the product rather than a 
service. Just as one buys insurance 
protection rather than the policy 
itself, so an oil burner is a con- 
veyance to deliver trouble-free, 
automatic oil heating service. Deal- 
ers must realize that they are 
selling a service and make proper 
provision for its uninterrupted 
maintenance. The free service 
practices which they have fallen 
into with other appliances are not 
tenable in oil burning. Proper pro- 
vision for service maintenance is 
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as necessary a provision as the 
burner itself; both of which are 
equally involved in the purchase 
price and servicing arrangement. 

(8) The oil burner manufacturer 
supplies only part of the equip- 
ment involved in the total installa- 
tion and yet, with his dealer, is 
responsible for the whole. This 
necessitates a closer distributive 
affiliation and a more permanent 
representation than is generally re- 
quired. 

The alert appliance dealer who 
is now considering the addition of 
oil burner equipment to his lines 
should judge a manufacturer's 
franchise in the light of these 
peculiarities; making sure that the 
marketing program has been de- 
signed ‘to fit each of them in a 
manner that will permit the most 
effective and profitable merchan- 
dising activity. 

The average radio, refrigerator 
or washing machine dealer, whether 
of the electric, hardware, furniture 
or department store type, is set up 
to bring the oil burner industry 
many advantages. The present shift 
from old line oil burner dealers to 
a distributive flow through ap- 
pliance outlets will be the making 
of the industry for three principal 
reasons : 

(1) It will give oil burners 
greater public exposure which, in 
itself, will result in marked sales 
expansion. The industry at present 
has all too few outlets. Nor can 
further extension of distribution 
be effected with the speed required 
while relying on past methods. The 
industry has been accustomed to 
taking from one to three years to 
enlist, train and get a dealer into 
volume operation. 


New Outlets Mean Better 
Product Exposure 


By divorcing sales and installa- 
tion (which is possible) and by 
enlisting appliance dealers (who 
are now actively interested), thou- 
sands of new oil burner dealers 
can be gained within the next year. 
The addition of these outlets is a 
first step toward greater product 
exposure. Since dealers of this 
type have attractive stores, prom- 
inently located, catering to the 
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public with many attention-arrest- 
ing home appliances; they have a 
store traffic that will increase the 
chances of oil burner exposure. 

Finally, because they are skilled 
in the arts of display, demonstra- 
tion, store promotion and sale; 
the oil burner will gain merchan- 
dising attentions which hitherto 
it has lacked. 

(2) Such outlets have trading 
values which can be turned to the 
advantage of the oil burner in a 
manner stimulating rapid expan- 
sion. The straight oil burner 
dealer, specializing in it alone, has 
no existing customer list created 
by the sale of other appliances. He 
must rely on cold canvass among 
strangers, except for prospects re- 
ferred to him by his limited list 
of oil burner users. 


Selling Advantages of 
Appliance Dealers 


Cold selling of this type has 
many resistances. It demands a 
more persuasive type of local-proof 
selling. Appliance dealers, on the 
other hand, have great lists of 
satisfied customers whom they can 
approach on friendly bases, either 
to sell an oil burner or to secure 
oil burner prospects; thus avoid- 
ing many of the resistances of a 
totally strange sales approach. 
Further, since the integrity of 
such dealers is already established 
among their customer list, they can 
use national evidence, backed up 
by their own assertions, to gain a 
believability otherwise unattain- 
able, but vitally necessary to the 
sale. This is an all-important point. 

Lacking local owners who can 
be referred to, a_ straight oil 
burner dealer must develop mo- 
mentum laboriously because his 
word is doubted and he lacks local 
owner proof, But with a satisfied 
customer list, an appliance dealer’s 
word is believed. He can use na- 
tional testimony to substantiate his 
claims in a way that satisfies pros- 
pects, 

(3) Appliance dealers are able 
to sell oil burners more effectively 
because they are accustomed to 
sell from the angle of use, rather 
than mechanics. They know the 
importance of stressing what a 
product does, rather than what it 
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is. They are skilled in emotional 
appeal to women. And they can 
absorb some of the re-sale effort 
and cost in getting oil burner sell- 
ing underway by making it an ob- 
ject of call backs upon existing 
customers which is continuously 
being made anyway. 

For example, every good electric 
refrigeration dealer calls back upon 
his satisfied users at least once 
each month in search for prospects. 
On these call backs, he has plenty 
of time to discuss the need and 
advantages of automatic oil heat. 
Thus he is able to sell oil burners 
without charging up an unusual 
amount of time to it. Because of 
this advantage, thousands of direct 
salesmen can be automatically in- 
terested in oil burner equipment as 
a secondary and profitable activity. 

Many appliance dealers, partic- 
ularly hardware with specialty de- 
partments in small towns (nearly 
70 per cent of which also have 
heating and plumbing departments) 
are able to handle oil burner in- 
stallation and service. Other ap- 
pliance dealers, particularly in 
metropolitan centers, have inade- 
quate installation and service fa- 
cilities. They are interested in oil 
burner equipment only from the 
sales standpoint. Thus, a manufac- 
turer, who wants to expand, must 
adopt a variable distributive prac- 
tice that will make it possible for 
all, irrespective of their abilities, 
to handle oil burner equipment. 


Releasing Funds for 
Promotion 


As Norge Corporation sees it, 
the distributive necessity is to 
work, first of all, through distrib- 
utors, thus gaining the advantage 
of their dealer good-will and mak- 
ing it unnecessary to tie-up cap- 
ital funds in branch operations 
rather than to be used for promo- 
tion purposes and necessary dealer 
sales support. Another advantage 
is that the company will not be 
competing with its retail organiza- 
tion, with this sort of set up. 
Then, under the distributor, the 
opportunity must be offered the 
dealer who wants to sell, install 
and service as well as the one who 
only desires to act as sales agent 
with installation and service han- 
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died through the distributor or 
some central organization. 

The appliance dealer who enters 
the oil burner fold, must be fully 
aware of the peculiarities of the 
market. Likewise he must be fur- 
nished with proper merchandising 
support. Chief among the require- 
ments are: 

(1) A powerful justification 
story to prove convincingly that 
the advantages of automatic oil 
heat are greater than its cost and 
that the purchase of the particular 
oil burner can be largely financed 
from the savings it creates. 

(2) A powerful “proof-selling” 
story by means of which each sales 
point is backed up with irrefutable 
evidence in a manner which will 
cause the prospect to appreciate 
and believe in the need, the an- 
swer, the advantages and benefits 


“This Week,” 


HE first issue of This Week, a 

magazine which will be dis- 
tributed with twenty-one newspa- 
pers, will appear February 24, 1935. 
It will have a general appeal, 
carrying fiction and feature arti- 
cles. Page size will be 10 by 14% 
inches, five columns wide, 1,000 
lines to the page. 

The United Newspaper Magazine 
Corporation, with executive offices 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, will be publisher. J. J. E. 
Hessey, of the Gravure Service 
Corporation, is advertising man- 
ager. Robert B. Johnston will be 
advertising representative in Chi- 
cago, and Ray H. Haun in Detroit. 


— 
One-Day Session for N.A.E.A. 


The fall session of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on October 17. Irwin Maier, advertising 
mamager of the Milwaukee Journal, is 
program committee chairman. The meet- 
ing of the officers and directors will be 
held on the evening of October 16. A 
semi-annual luncheon will be held on 
October 17 to which members of other 
advertising associations meeting in Chi- 
cago at that time will be invited. 
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to be gained from the purchase of 
oil burning equipment. 

(3) A method for outside sell- 
ing, based upon appliance methods, 
that will permit the dealer to ex- 
ploit his existing customer list to 
the fullest extent as well as to 
engage in selective canvassing ac- 
tivities on a profitable basis. 

(4) A dealer selling program 
that will unite advertising, printed 
promotion, display, demonstration 
and personal activities into a co- 
hesive attack that will permit 
profitable intensive selling both in- 
side and outside his store. 

But the oil burner market has 
peculiarities which both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer must take 
into consideration. Properly planned 
and programmed, no appliance of- 
fers greater opportunity for sales 
expansion than it. 


+o 


New Magazine 


This Week will be distributed 
each Sunday with the following 
newspapers, except the Chicago 
Daily News, with which it will be 
distributed each Saturday: Atlanta 
Journal, Baltimore Sun, Birming- 
ham News, Boston Herald, Buffalo 
Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Dallas News. 
Detroit News, Indianapolis Star, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, New Orleans Jtem-Tribune, 
New York Herald Tribune, Omaha 
World-Herald, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Pittsburgh Press, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the Washing- 
ton Star. 


— 


Retires from Stevenson & Scott 


Ross O. Stevenson has retired as pres- 
ident of Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., Mon- 
treal advertising agency. F. E. Scott, 
formerly vice-president, becomes presi- 
dent. Edgar George Herrmann, formerly 
manager of the eset office of Lord 
& Thomas of Canada, Ltd., advertising 
manager of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
has joined the executive staff of Steven- 
son & Scott. 
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“What! All those Radio Listeners 
...1n the Daytime?” 


We knew there was a tre- 

mendous potential daytime 

market for broadcast adver- 

tisers. We knew daytime 

radio hours constituted an 

amazing *‘class’’ market at a ‘‘mass’” price. 

But it was not until the results of a nation- 

wide survey by the Market Research Cor- 

poration of America were in that. we realized 

its actualities and its possibilities, to the 
lullest extent, 

We discovered, for example, that the num- 

averages 


, 


r of daytime ‘‘listening homes’ 
of the evening number — considerably 
er than had ever before been estimated. 

'e discovered, further, that the average 

1umber of Monday to Friday daytime radio 
homes with people in them is 14,975 ,196 forthe 
United States—94.9% of the evening number. 

In other words, we found: first, a much 

larger regular daytime listening audience and, 


NATIONAL 


second, an amazing potential audience 
Here, then, are actuality and possibilit 
which, under the influence of good comme 
cial programs, can be built into a great fore 
for moving goods into homes—a force exerte 
upon an audience composed mostly of wome 
We offer you NBC Daytime Hours—a “‘class 
market at a ‘‘mass’’ price (daytime rate 
are half of evening rates). For full details 
time availability, program and talent ide: 
merchandising tie-in suggestions — fill o 
and mail the coupon. 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 

New York City 
Please send me the rest of the story on Daytime Radio 
Hours. 
Name 


Address 











BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inq 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY « NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANC 
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30,000 
Circulation 


Monthly | 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
Leads Again With Monthly Circulation of 


25,000 Truck Fleets 


5,000 Truck Trade 
30,000 Total 





And there you have Blanket 
Coverage of the truck field 


Not only does Commercial Car 
Journal now provide you with the 
most complete TRUCK FLEET 
COVERAGE ever available in a 
monthly business publication— 


But in addition it provides 5,000 
Truck Trade readers. to round out 
the picture and present COMPLETE 
COVERAGE of the motor truck field. 


Commercial Car Journal has gone 
ALL THE WAY on fleets. Here is 





where to reach them! 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Points for Salesmen 


M. L. Wilson Wrote 100 of Them Six Years Ago and 
They're Still Good 


A.P.W. Paper Co. 
Asany, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It runs in my mind that some few 
years ago you published an article 
entitled, “Checking Points for Sales- 
men.” If a reprint of this article 
is available I shall greatly appre- 
ciate having one. 


Rosert RAnsForp, 
General Sales Manager. 


THE article referred to by Mr. 

Ransford was “100 Checking 
Points for Salesmen” by M. L. 
Wilson and was published in 


Printers’ INK of November 8, 
1928. So popular was the article 
that it has long been out of print 
although nearly six years after 
publication requests are still being 
received for references to or re- 
prints of the article. 


Each of the points focused on 
some important phase of salesman- 
ship and the entire list is just as 
good today as it was when pub- 
lished in 1928. The basic elements 
of good salesmanship do not change 
from year to year. 

Because of both their timeless- 
ness and then timeliness, some of 
these points are worth reprinting 
now when sales executives are pre- 
paring for the fall drive: 


“The interests of the house and 
the interests of the sales force are 
one. Placing the immediate appar- 
ent interests of the house before 
the interests of the individual has 
marked the starting point to suc- 
cess of many a salesman. 


“Unless the house and all that it 
stands for is sold along with the 
goods, the sale is but half made. 


“It is not a sign of weakness 
when you draw lavishly upon 
knowledge superior to your own. 


“There is usually one outstand- 
ing figure in a firm. Find him, 
analyze his success and the motives 
behind his accomplishments and 


use the result of your analysis. 
Don’t try to be him. You can’t. 
Apply in your own way what you 
learn from him. 


“Take nothing for granted. If 
you don’t understand the ‘rules of 
the house’—its traditions and ob- 
jectives—don’t stop until you do 
know them and believe in them. 


“To be able to accept gracefully 
without reservation the judgment 
of the house in a disputed point is 
no mean accomplishment. 


“The place to discuss real trouble 
is at headquarters. To talk about 
real trouble elsewhere is disloyal 
to house interests and your own. 


“It is easy to get on the side 
of the customer against the house. 
Commitments based on such an at- 
titude invariably place the house 
in an impossible position and even- 
tually will place you in a bad light, 
too. 


“Tt is well to remember that the 
house makes the goods you sell and 
that without the house you would 
not be drawing the pay you do. 
A general recognition of the part 
the house takes in your success 
will win you friends higher up. 


“Beefing about the size of your 
territory, be it too large or too 
small, will do no good. Study the 
situation fundamentally and pre- 
sent the whole story to head- 
quarters. 


“Be loyal! A sales manager may 
not seem to know as much as you. 
But he probably knows more. What 
he is willing to give—take. Give 
it at least a fair trial. 


“A mastery of what is back of 
the advertising is a good invest- 
ment. Advertising, when discussed 
with the trade, can be made either 
a boomerang or a help. There is a 
right and a wrong way to sell it. 


“To read a business paper regu- 
larly is to absorb a knowledge of 
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your industry that will be uncon- 
sciously radiated as you talk. 


“Right before your eyes in their 
advertising and store displays, local 
standing, etc., is the key to your 
competitors’ moves. Are your eyes 
open? 

“A merchant has a buying side 
and a selling side. Reach his sell- 
ing side—reach it some way by 
‘service’ or in helping him sell; 
anyway but asking him to do some- 
thing to help your game along. 


“Time is valuable. Especially 
your time. Be sure you are talking 
to the right man before you start. 


“A sales story properly told an- 
ticipates many questions and ob- 
jections—which are thus automati- 
cally kept out of the discussion. A 
flood of questions and objections 
is usually indicative of a weak 
presentation. 


“Running head on into difficult 
situations without preparation and 
trusting to luck that everything 
will come out all right is heroic, 
but seldom accomplishes the de- 
sired result. 


“Loose statements such as, “You 
can’t get along without this’— 


+ 


Now Luckey Bowman, Inc. 


The name of Bowman & Crane, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
changed to Luckey Bowman, Incor- 
—. Charles Luckey Bowman, who 

ads the agency, for seventeen years 
was with the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and, on his resignation, 
was vice-president and general manager 
of Stanco, Inc. For the last three years 
he has been engaged in advertising 
agency work. William T. Malone, for 
ten years with Cowan & Dengler, Inc., 
has resigned as vice-president of that 
agency to join the Bowman agency in a 
similar capacity. 

7. . e 


Appoints Kaufman Agency 

The Bell Chemical Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has placed the advertising 
of Hexasol, a saline laxative, with the 
Henry J. Kaufman Advertising Agency, 
of that city. An initial test covering 
three cities has been scheduled. 


With Calkins & Holden 

Miss Gladys Miller has joined the 
staff of Calkins & Holden, New York 
agency. She will serve as styling, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion counselor 
on home-furnishing accounts. 
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‘You can’t afford to pass this up’ 
and the like show loose thinking, a 
scanty vocabulary and a lack of 
appreciation of the other fellow’s 
intelligence. 


“To work exclusively with one’s 
feet is more tiring, and less pro- 
ductive than combining the per- 
formance with the head. Too many 
calls made as a matter of routine 
are often as ineffective as too few. 


“The need in business is for fine 
minds. Gross living, drinking or 
eating to excess make for a dulled 
intellect and half equipment the 
next day. 


“Get fun out of your work. If 
you are not happy, plumb the 
depths to find out what is the mat- 
ter. If you really can’t get fun 
out of selling, try something else. 


“All the checking up in the world 
will not teach you to sell. How- 
ever, check up about once so often 
whether your imagination is being 
stored with new impressions and 
knowledge so that you can think 
more and more clearly, talk more 
and more convincingly so as to 
make yourself a better and better 
salesman.” 


+ 
Mail Service Group to Meet 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Mail Advertising Service Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, October 7, 8 and 9, in conjunction 
with the convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Among the 
speakers on the erageees will be: How- 
ard Rosine, Huntley Geddes, Victor 
Dwyer, Elwood Sampson, Claude Griz- 
zard, and Harry Denburg. 

. - - 


Frederick Kraft Advanced 


Frederick Kraft, vice-president and 
manager of the Eastern division of the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation for the 
last twenty-two years, has been appointed 
to take charge of the company’s sub- 
sidiary organizations. He will have his 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Harry L. Bauer, who has been head 
of the Central division, succeeds Mr. 
Kraft as Eastern division manager. 

. a . 


Joins “American Golfer” 
Ambrose E. Shea has joined the Condé 


Nast Publications, Inc., New York, as 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
American Golfer. He formerly was with 
Golf Illustrated for twelve years. 





What Price Reputation ? 


Use of a Trade-Mark, Through Aggressive Merchandising, Is 
Only Protection That Really Protects 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


A MANUFACTURER'S general 

business reputation is infinitely 
more valuable than his trade-mark, 
which is simply one hall-mark of 
it. And when the trade name or 
corporate style of an organization, 
which are only parts of the ma- 
chinery for identifying a business, 
become so widely known that they 
are synonymous with the company’s 
business reputation generally, the 
courts will take a hand in case of 
piracy. 

It is not necessary for a name to 
be registered as a trade-mark or 
even to be used technically with a 
trade-mark in order to be thus gen- 
erously protected. The real ques- 
tion is whether the name has ac- 
quired such an association with the 
company as to stand for the com- 
pany’s methods of doing business 
and its general reputation, irrespec- 
tive of the particular products with 
which it has been used. 

Furthermore, to incur the ire 
of the courts it is not even neces- 
sary for one appropriating this 
name to use it on the same line of 
goods as that of the company that 
has built up the business reputa- 
tion, 

In short, the law will protect the 
name of a business which has ac- 
quired a wide reputation against 
the use of the same name on lines 
of manufacture which may never 
have been merchandised by the 
company and are never expected to 
be merchandised by it. The courts 
hold that one who has built such 
a reputation is entitled to the pro- 
tection of it and that the reputa- 
tion so built would be injured if 
another is allowed to ase it with- 
out regulation or control. 

The recent case of the L. E. 
Waterman Company, manufacturer 
for fifty years of fountain pens 
and similar articles under the name 
“Waterman,” is in point. The L. E. 
Waterman Company has never 


manufactured razor blades. But a 
company calling itself the Water- 
man Blade Company started selling 
razor blades under the name 
“Waterman.” 

“It is now well settled,” said 
Judge Learned Hand, “that a 
trade-mark protects the owner 
against not only its use upon the 
articles to which he has applied it, 
but upon such other goods as might 
naturally be supposed to come from 
him.”* 

Again take the concrete case of 
the Rolls-Royce Company.** The 
Rolls-Royce Company is a manu- 
facturer of airplanes and automo- 
biles. It had no intention of going 
into the radio business at the time 
of this controversy, was not then 
in the radio business and had never 
been in it. 

The Rolls-Royce Tube Company 
started up in business for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing and selling 
radio tubes. To further simulate 
the appearance of a large business 
the defendant used the term “Rolls- 
Royce” for its radio tubes and said 
that such tubes were, “like their 
name, significant of quality.” The 
advertising referred to “Dept. A 
of the Rolls-Royce Tube Com- 
pany,” thus giving the impression 
that the business was one of large 
size, having many departments, 
which ~aall lead the public to be- 
lieve that it was a part of the 
Rolls-Royce Company—a depart- 
ment of that company engaging in 
the radio business. 

This whole situation is admirably 
stated by Judge Buffington thus: 


That this veiling of his business 
under the name “Rolls-Royce” might, 
and indeed almost surely would, in- 

“Waterman Blade Co. v. L. E. Water- 


man Co., U.S. C.C.A. Second, July 16, 
1934. 24 T.-M. Rep. 343. 


**Wall v. Rolls-Royce of America, 
Inc., 4 F. (2d) 333. 
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jure the real Rolls-Royce industries 
and substantially detract from their 
good-will and fair name. It is true 
those companies made automobiles 
and aeroplanes, and Wall sold radio 
tubes, and no one could think, when 
he bought a radio tube, he was buy- 
ing an automobile or an aeroplane. 
But that is not the test and gist of 
this case. Electricity is one of the 
vital elements in automobile and 
aeroplane construction, and having 
built up a trade-name and fame in 
two articles of which electrical ap- 
pliances were all important factors, 
what would more naturally come to 
the mind of a man with a radio 
tube in his receiving set, on which 
was the name “Rolls-Royce,” with 
nothing else to indicate its origin, 
than for him to suppose that the 
Rolls-Royce Company had extended 
its high grade of electric product to 
the new, electric-using radio art as 
well. And if this Rolls-Royce radio 
tube proved unsatisfactory, it would 
sow in his mind at once an under- 
mining and distrust of the excel- 
lence of product which the words 
—o had hitherto stood 
or. 

In addition to what has been said, 
it is quite possible that the use of 
such a name might lead third parties 
to credit the plaintiff's business, on 
account of its name of “Rolls-Royce,” 
with an unwarranted financial re- 
liability, and if such assumptions 
eventually prove unfounded the 
name of “Rolls-Royce” would suffer 
accordingly. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of commercial integrity, fair 
business, and trade equity, we feel 
the court below, sitting in equity, 
was justified in preventing the de- 
fendant from veiling his business 
under the name of “Rolls-Royce,” 
for he had, and could have had, but 
one object in view, namely, to com- 
mercially use as his own a com- 
mercial asset that belonged to others, 
the continued use and abstraction 
of which is so fraught with such 
possibilities of irremediable injury 
that the only way to remedy it is to 
stop it at the start. 


Likewise the same court had a 
case of a well-established manu- 
facturer that had spent a couple of 
million dollars in advertising its 
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trade-mark “Duro” on pumps. This 
advertising had appeared in trade 
magazines, newspapers and gener- 
ally throughout the hardware trade. 
It also sold small gasoline motors 
for operating the pumps when they 
could not be operated by electricity. 
It did not manufacture spark 
plugs, had never manufactured 
them and had no intention of man- 
ufacturing them. But it had devel- 
oped a wide reputation in the 
hardware trade for its products 
generally. 

A company in New Jersey 
started in business under the name 
of The Duro Company, making 
spark plugs. Except for the change 
of address there was nothing to 
distinguish the New Jersey com- 
pany from the originator of the 
word “Duro” which had its head- 
quarters in the Middle West. The 
original company had been doing 
business in New Jersey for a num- 
ber of years where it had exten- 
sively sold its products and had 
developed a nice business. 

The courts accordingly took the 
same view that where the plaintiff 
had applied the name “Duro” to 
engines, electrical motors, pumps 
and allied equipment and had ac- 
quired a widespread reputation, it 
had a right to object to another 
trying to trespass on that reputa- 
tion and seek the benefit of it by 
putting out, under the same trade- 
mark and under the sdme general 
corporate name,* a spark plug 
which would fit its engines. 

The Willys-Overland Company 
had been engaged for many years 
in the manufacture of automobiles. 
It did not manufacture tires and 
had no intention of doing so. But 
a new company known as the 
Akron-Overland Tire Company 
started in business in retreading 
tires. It used the word “Overland” 
for its tires. Of course, this name 
was well known to the public in 
connection with this make of auto- 
mobile. The good-will and busi- 
ness appeal behind the name was 
tremendous with an enormous un- 
tapped good-will value in connec- 
tion with tires. The court promptly 


Duro Company, 27 F. (2d) 
339 Met Cc. x 3). 
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HE week of September 23 to 29 
was observed in Washington as 
the “Nation’s Capital Blue 
Eagle Week.” The merchants 
through published announce- 
ments in The Star acclaimed the 
stimulus given to business by 
the NRA as evidenced by in- 
creased sales and augmented 
personnels. 


“National Recovery” is a dem- 
onstrated fact in the National 
Capital. Busy days are here— 
and The Star, Evening and 
Sunday, as always is given de- 
cided preference by the mer- 
chants in carrying their store 
news to the public. It’s a habit 
justified by the great volume of 
The Star’s circulation which 
goes directly into the greater 
number of the HOMES in 
Greater Washington — just 
where you want your announce- 


ments to go—INTO THE 
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stopped this form of business pir- 
acy because it was an obvious at- 
tempt to trade upon the reputation 
and good-will and business prestige 
of the Willys-Overland Company.* 

It is true there was no conflict 
between the line of goods being 
sold. But the general reputation 
built up by the Willys- Overland 
Company irrespective of the name 
“Overland” was sufficient to justify 
the court in protecting the Willys- 
Overland Company and the public 
against the confusion that would 
have resulted. 

As the court said: “The plain- 
tiffs had in the word ‘Overland’ a 
good will of high reputation and 
great value in connection with 
automobiles” and “the defendant’s 
use of the word ‘Overland,’ in con- 
nection with the sale of its retread 
tires and its stocks and securities, 
would enable it to share in the 
plaintiff's good-will and reputa- 
tion.” It pointed out that “such 
use of the word ‘Overland’ by the 
defendant would breed confusion 
and misunderstanding in the minds 
of the public.” 

And then the court stated the 
keystone of the entire reason for 
its holding when it said “It is mani- 
fest that under the facts of this 
case the maintenance by the plain- 
tiff of the good-will attributed to 
Overland’s business and products 
would, in the future, be determined 
not alone by what the plaintiff did 
to uphold the standard of that 
good-will, but by what the defen- 
dant might do by failure to uphold 
such reputation and maintain such 
good-will.” 

It is this confusion of the public 
mind which would enable the new- 
comer to appropriate to itself and 
take away from the plaintiff the 
exclusive trade name and trade 


*Akron-Overland v. 


Willys-Overland 
Co., 273 Fed. Rep. 674 (C.C.A. 3). 


— 


Join New York “Times” 

Richard Railton, formerly with R. J. 
Bigelow, San Francisco, has joined the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Times. Another addition to 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times is A. Uhlman. 
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good-will which the Willys-Over- 
land Company had, by many years 
of endeavor, built up in connection 
with the automobile industry. 

In an interesting case that was 
not reported, Armour & Company, 
the meat packers, succeeded in en- 
joining the Master Tire and Rub- 
ber Company from using the word 
“Armour” on tires. 

Armour & Company contended 
that while they had no intention of 
ever manufacturing tires and had 
never used the name “Armour” on 
tires, yet their reputation would be 
injured because the manufacturer 
of rubber tires might put out a 
product in the market sold to the 
same people who bought Armour 
meats and that such tires might be 
inferior. Its customers might be 
led to believe that Armour was 
manufacturing tires and as a con- 
sequence the reputation of the 
Armour Company would be in- 
jured. The court agreed with 
them, although this seems to be the 
extreme limit to which such pro- 
tection could be extended. 

For one adopting a trade-mark 
it is therefore not sufficient merely 
to ascertain whether someone else 
has a trade-mark on the same line 
of goods. It is vitally necessary 
to be very sure that the name se- 
lected is not one already having 
been adopted by another company 
under which it has developed a 
widespread reputation. 

The adoption of such a name 
leads to suspicion at once that its 
selection is only for the purpose 
of profiting from the reputation 
and good-will of another company. 
The two products may be entirely 
different and the classes of custom- 
ers may be entirely different, but 
nevertheless, this principle has been 
applied, oftentimes at great cost to 
the infringer who frequently if not 
usually is unaware that he is doing 
anything illegal. 


+ 


Doxsey with Warehouse Group 

Walter S. Doxsey, editor of the Daily 
Metal Trade for eight years, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
American Steel Warehouse Association, 
which has moved its headquarters from 
Philadelphia to Cleveland. 
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If All Clients Were Ideal 


An Agent Discusses Commission Proposition in Light of Lee 
Bristol’s Printers’ Inx Article 


Cuarves J. CurTayar 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In his excellent formula for rat- 
ing an advertising agency, Lee 
Bristol* unconsciously gives us a 
picture of an ideal client. 

Here is an advertiser who seeks 
no “yes man” for his advertising 
agent but, rather, who demands 
frank expression of independent 
thought; who values long thinking 
on the advertiser’s problem rather 
than mere cleverness; and who be- 
lieves that the agency remuneration 
should be commensurate with the 
service rendered. Best of all, Mr. 
Bristol is one of the heads of his 
own organization and is undoubt- 
edly in a position to carry out his 
doctrines in actual practice. An 
ideal client! 

Now Mr. Bristol has, very prop- 
erly, set. up certain standards for 
the advertising agency. Supposing, 
on the other hand, all advertisers 
were required to match Mr. 
Bristol’s complete grasp of the 
problem affecting agency-client re- 
lationships. How many could pass 
the test? One gathers that Mr. 
Bristol knows “what it is all 
about.” With such a client half the 
misunderstandings that arise be- 
tween client and agency die aborn- 
ing. How different is the situation 
when the advertising manager is 
the harassed and often ineffectual 
interpreter between the principals 
of client and agency. 

Supposing, further, that clients 
were required to meet some of the 
tests laid down by Mr. Bristol for 
the advertising agent? Could they 
always back up the efforts of the 
agency with sufficient man power, 
ideas, brain power, record of past 
results achieved, stability (financial 
and moral), absence of com- 


*“In Selecting and Paying an Adver- 


tising Agency—,” by ristol, 
Printers’ Ink, September 13, 1934. 
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placency, failure to abuse the 
promise of 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion given at the outset, personal- 
ities that deserve mutual respect? 
How many would pass these tests? 

When the day comes that all 
clients are of Bristol caliber, then 
all advertising agencies will more 
nearly meet Mr. Bristol’s stand- 
ards. Until that day, the 15 per 
cent agency commission from 
media will continue to be the back- 
log of the agency income; the 
dowry at the wedding of adver- 
tiser and agent; the stake which, 
after the bargaining is over, will 
assure the agent of at least one 
square meal a day until the unprej- 
udiced judgment of the advertiser 
as to what the agency is entitled 
to earn becomes so nicely balanced 
that his discretion may become 
paramount. 


Regarding Commissions 
on Large Accounts 

As to the ever-recurring question 
of whether commissions on excep- 
tionally large accounts can be fully 
earned in every case, may I be 
permitted to ask a question? Is 
there any reason why a sliding 
scale of rebates (not unlike those 
on a rate card) could not be sanc- 
tioned by the various associations? 
For instance, when the total annual 
commissions exceed a certain fig- 
ure, a discount on all commissions 
above the specified amount could 
be allowed by the agency to the 
advertiser—entirely optional but, if 
done, ethical. For a higher total, 
a larger discount, etc. By such 
means, national accounts “above the 
timberline” could, when mutually 
agreed upon and by covenants 
openly arrived at, enjoy rational 
savings such as accrue to large 
buyers generally. 

If this be treason, at least it is 
a plea for above-board practices 
and is submitted by one who is 
very decidedly no “splitter.” 

Cuarites J. Curajar. 
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Unique Extra Cooperatic = 


THE NO.1 BUY | 


FOR ‘ADVERTISERS OF 
DRUG STORE PRODUCTS 
No Wonder Advertisers and Space Buyers Start 


Lists With FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 4: ¢ 
Lowest “‘PAGE-PER-THOUSAND” Rate! 


‘SIQLUS sales for manufac- 
turers and retailers!” That’s 
the keynote of the Fawcett Wo- 
men’s Group’s unique Window 
Display Contest for druggists! 
That is why drug store win- 
dow displays all over America 
are featuring Fawcett Women’s 
Group advertisers. 
This contest doesn’t cost a sin- 
gle advertiser a dime. The con- 
test and the awards are planned 
and paid for by Fawcett Wo- 
men’s Group. Every day new 
druggists by the score are en- 
tering it. Requests for display 
material have been going to 
manufacturers by hundreds. 


An Extra Sales Punch 
And this is just a sample of 
the cooperation advertisers 
get from The No. 1 Buy in 
the Women’s Field. It’s a 
plus value, over and above 
the other values that won 
Fawcett Women’s Group its 
title. Through this contest 
hundreds of thousands of 
young women buyers, who 
have read advertising mes- 
sages in Fawcett Publica- 
tions, are getting an extra 
urge to buy at the point of 
sale. 

And it cost the advertiser 


less in the first place to p 
message before this unusu 
spending young-women’s 
ket! This 1,700,000 circu 
guaranteed .A.B.C., costs 
less per page, per tho 
than any other magazine 
women’s field! 


Head Your List, Too, With This 
Investigate Fawcett We 
Group now. Find out t 


traordinary character of 


market that costs you the 
to reach. You, too, will b 
ting Fawcett Women’s (¢ 
first on your list. 


The Lowest Rate Per Page Per Thousand 
In the Women’s Field .. Guaranteed A.B.C. 
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WHE WOMENS FIELD 


THIS POWERFUL ye 
RCHANDISING HELP AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Through this contest, thousands upon thousands who read drug man- 
ufacturers’ advertising messages in Fawcett Women’s Group get @ 
quick, urgent reminder at their favorite drug stores—the places 

they buy. And thousands of others are influenced by this strong 
window-display plan. 


),000 BIG-SPENDING YOUNG WOMEN READERS 


tered where your distribution is likely to 
be most complete. They're nearly all 
wage earners or wage earners’ wives, 
too; they have the money and. they 
ed: gitems — spend it. 
; five. million face-makeups “5 Tell story to these young wo- 
. men. aren’t prejudiced; they 
of aren’t old enough to have decades of 
the. buying habits — into them. 
. re and eager to try some- 
thing new. "ad like to hear your 
re easy story. Sell to them—for in so doing you 
to reach, too, for they are more sell over a billion dollars’ purchasing 
90 per cent urban women, cen- power. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
W YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
derbilt Avenue 360 No. Michigan Avenue 529 S. Seventh Street 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
705 Bendix Building 1642 Russ Building 


Westerners Hit AAA 


in may be assumed, safely, that 
the members of the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club are fairly 
conversant with the throttling ef- 
fect of agriculture’s New Deal 
upon the advertising of Western- 
grown food products. 

But it took, not an advertiser, 
but a missionary of advertising— 
to wit: Douglas G. McPhee, editor 
of Western Advertising—to arouse 
the San Francisco club to definite 
and formal counter-action on the 
situation. 

Addressing the club on “Today’s 
Threat to Advertising in the 
West,” Mr. McPhee pointed out 
that, although the Department of 
Agriculture, acting under the Ad- 
justment Act, has not forbidden 
advertising by such “organized in- 
dustries” as the far-Western co- 
operative association, the practical 
effect is the same. 

The speaker quoted a profound 
Department of Agriculture remark 
to the effect that “the human 
stomach sets the limit to the quan- 
tity of food we can use,” and re- 
minded his hearers that Secretary 
Wallace has suggested that adver- 


— 


tisers would do well to endow a 
research looking to the stomach’s 
enlargement; and then explained 
why Western foods don’t follow 
food laws at all. 

“Tf,” demanded Mr. McPhee, 
warming to his subject and whoop- 
ing it up a bit for the Western 
slope, “the Department of Agri- 
culture is given the choice between 
a population subsisting on rice and 
pork and a population nourished 
on orange juice, avocadoes, nuts, 
and dates, which will it prefer? 
Which represents a better, more 
healthy nation? Which gives a 
higher standard of living and more 
active exchange of wealth? And 
which gives agriculture a higher 
return per acre of population?” 

Impressed, the San_ Francisco 
club adopted a resolution setting 
forth that it “views the present 
anti-advertising policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a mis- 
take, constituting a threat to the 
welfare of industries” and that it 
“urges upon all friends of agricul- 
ture and advertising that due cogni- 
zance of this threat be taken and 
appropriate action initiated.” 


+ 


Comfort Station Advertising 


ir 


AT lEha NEXT 
Soleo) hi 
-Vale). i 


‘THIS is an example of how the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
is mentioning the unmentionable. 
A survey revealed that motorists, 
particularly tourists, definitely pre- 
fer service stations with clean, 


modern rest room facilities. Peter 
Arno handles this in an amusing 
and delicate manner. Outdoor 
posters carrying his pictures are 
being placed near a number of 
Socony-Vacuum stations. 
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Housing Drive Shows Gains 


Linage, Both National and Local, Increases as More Advertisers 
Tie in with FHA Efforts 


T HAT advertisers of building 
supplies and other products ap- 
proved for housing loans are tying 
in with the housing drive is amply 
demonstrated by the tremendous 
linage of renovizing materials’ ad- 
vertising appearing in newspapers 
in all parts of the country. As yet, 
due to early closing dates, a com- 
paratively small amount of this ef- 
fort has been reflected in national 
magazines although there are in- 
dications that national advertising 
will feel the effects cumulatively 
with a peak probably due some time 
in the spring. 

From here and there come re- 
ports of unusual results being 
gained from this advertising. One 
manufacturer, for instance, reports 
to the Housing Administration that 
an advertisement run in some 
twenty cities throughout the United 
States gave him eight times greater 
results than he has received from 
any previous campaign. As such 
returns multiply, there is no doubt 
that there will be a still greater 
acceleration of advertising tying 
in with the Housing Act. 

The efforts of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration are at the pres- 
ent time directed toward two goals. 
First is the goal of more building. 
Secondarily is that other goal of 
creating enough prosperity in the 
building industry so that it will be 
reflected in other industries. It has 
been one of the Administration’s 
contentions that the wage-earner 
who makes money in the building 
trade spends most of that money 
outside of those trades. 

What the Administration is try- 
ing to do was outlined i speech 
by Ward M. Canaday, ctor of 
Public Relations of the A, last 
week before the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. He said: 

“Let us analyze what a manufac- 
turer or an employer of labor can 
do to help this program—not “for 
humanitarian reasons—not for pub- 
lic spirited reason—but solely im 
the interest of sound business. 


“In the first place, every manu- 
facturer can take a look around 
his own plant and see what main- 
tenance requirements are imme- 
diately desirable. I do not mean 
long-range requirements which may 
still be in the realm of speculation, 
but I mean those necessary re- 
quirements for which he has set 
up reserves and which he knows 
must be made in the neaf future 
in order for him to maintain his 
competitive business position on a 
basis of sound costs. 

“Every manufacturer can make 
this survey and start making the 
necessary maintenance improve- 
ments now. 

“Every manufacturer can co- 
operate with his own employees by 
appointing someone on his staff 
to consult with them as to what 
repairs should be made; how their 
property should be looked over and 
how they should go about arrang- 
ing both for the work and for the 
financing part of the transaction. 


FHA Ready to Supply 
Literature 


“In all such instances the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration will 
be glad to supply informative liter- 
ature in whatever quantities may 
be required. 

“Every manufacturer also can 
suggest to those dealers who rep- 
resent him, that they look over 
their own properties* with a view 
to making such repairs and im- 
provements as are necessary. 

“The total sum of all the vol- 
ume of work immediately neces- 
sary, thus influenced, would in it- 
self be felt from one end of the 
land to the other—if very manu- 
= nag would take that responsi- 


ilit 

“Furthermore, every manufac- 
turer in his own community can 
lend his support and co-operation 
both in time and influence, and in 
such small investment as may be 
necessary in developing a success- 
ful community campaign. He 
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he Souths Svat ~ Narhet | 


” and free from 


/ abort distiwrbances 


If you really want to know how inviting conditions are in 
Memphis, write for the reprint “12 Letters that tell where 
Business is remarkably better.” Unvarnished statements of 
bankers, retailers and wholesalers of national repute. It's free. 


No drouth in the Memphis territory. The richest region of 
the cotton belt. Not a single labor disturbance in Memphis. 


No wonder the banks of Memphis, with the cotton move- 
ment barely begun, on September 20th, showed a gain of 
almost 25% in transactions over a year ago. 


To make this opportunity perfect for advertised préducts 
is the fact that this is the South's biggest market— over 
2,000,000 trading population—and one medium that singly 
and completely covers this vast, enriched community of 


buyers... . The Commercial Appeal. 


Get your schedules going in October when the 
$200,000,000.00 cotton money for this fortunate section 
will be coming in in a big way. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: THE BRANHAM CO. 


New York Chicago Dalles Detroit Atlenta St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


C Largest Daily Circulation in the South 
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should also appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to see that his whole 
industry is awakened to this op- 
portunity. 

“He can acquaint all of his sales- 
men with the benefits this cam- 
paign will bring to him in increased 
opportunity, and he can suggest to 
his salesmen that wherever com- 
munity campaigns are in progress, 
he give such help as he may be 
able to give, both to the community 
campaign itself and to his own 
dealers in that territory. Thus 
every salesman traveling from one 
end of the country to the other 
will spread valuable suggestions to 
help increase the success of these 
community campaigns; and finally, 
every manufacturer can invite the 
co-operation of his local dealers 
and representatives in every com- 
munity with their own community 
campaign. 

“Lastly, and with equal impor- 
tance, practically every manufac- 
turer should today invite in his 
sales department, his advertising 
department, and his advertising 
agency and take a new look at the 


sales possibilities of his own plant. 
“Many manufacturers have un- 


der development new products. 
Many already are finding new sales 
appeal that can be made through 
the medium of the Better Housing 
Campaign.” 

In various parts of the country 
there are wide-awake retailers who 
realize that even though they may 
not sell a great deal of merchan- 
dise directly in the housing field, 
that is, merchandise which comes 
under the benefits of the Housing 
Act, there are many possibilities 
for the sales of other merchandise 
more or less indirectly tied up 
with the housing campaign. 

For instance, the Bloch Furniture 
Company, of Racine, Wis., recently 
ran an advertisement in a_ local 
newspaper with the heading, “Uncle 
Sam Guarantees Home Remodel- 
ing and Home Repairing Loans 
and B.R.F. Plan Aids Everyone to 
Get New Furnishings for the 
Home.” The copy continued: 

“The Federal. Government offers 
to guarantee a part of the loan to 
remodel and repair your. home, 
What an opportunity! A real 
chance to make your home attrac- 
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WHO ARE INTERESTED IN MODERNIZING THEIR HOME 
TODAY 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
opens its new 
HOME MODERNIZING BUREAU 


to answer questions about the 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT’ 


and to furnish ideas and suggestions which 
will help you in modernizing your home 


“An authorised representahve approved by the Federal 
Houmag Admusstrabon wil be us charge of mus Bureau 


What is 


er ee 
maton oa how sad where 

ach te yor tems che iad ows 

epphcatron biamba 

+A wraith of sdeae for modermacmme yout 

home and mabey \\ mary attractive. 


b sowame ee 
wdean lnieonetion 


aed drawings from None 


OPEN 9 A M TO 5:30 P M DAILY 
EIGHTH FLOOR SOUTH STATE 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 











A service like this brings people 
to the store and creates a desire to 
buy other merchandise 


tively modern in exterior and in- 
terior appearance. But that’s only 
half of the job. Our B.RF. 
(Bloch’s’ Re-Furnishing) Plan 
steps right in where Uncle Sam 
leaves off and makes it possible to 
refurnish this modernized home 
with the very newest creations for 
living-room, bedroom, dining-room, 
kitchen, laundry, nursery, etc. This 
plan will be hailed with delight by 
many more who are not going to 
remodel or repair, but who wish 
to use the B.R.F. Plan to brighten 
up the home with new furnishings.” 
In several other cities furniture 
companies are using similar copy, 
basing their appeal on the idea that 
the home owner who has just im- 
proved his house will immediately 
desire new furnishings for it. 
Apparently a number of retail- 
ers and manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts do not benefit directly from 
the Housing Act -are under the 
impression that the home owner, 
having borrowed the limit for home 
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repairs, will have nothing else to 
spend for other merchandise. That 
this is wrong was pointed out by 
Mr. Canaday in his speech. 

He cited the example of a man- 
ufacturer who offered to finance 
loans for repairs during the last 
few months and found that only 
$1 out of every $6 spent was bor- 
rowed. In other words, despite the 
depression and the depleted fi- 
nances of many Americans there is 
still a tremendous reserve of 
hoarded capital which is ready to 
come out from hiding once the 
owners of this capital again get in 
a spending mood. 

Department stores have been 
particularly alert to this point with 
the result that a number of them 
are following through not only to 
get sales in the departments whose 
chief appeal is for renovizing, but 
also in other departments. 

Many of these stores have set 
up consulting bureaus to help home 


+ 


Heads “Executive Purchaser” 


Albert R. Green, previously vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of Rogreen Publica- 
tions, Inc., Cleveland, publisher of The 
Executive Purchaser, has been elected 
president. He succeeds John S. Roney, 
resigned. 

George B. Howarth, Eastern manager, 
has been named vice- -president and busi- 
ness manager. 

Charles D. Peirsol, 
the Midwest Purchasin 
appointed Ohio and estern Pennsyl- 
vania representative. Robert M. Glass 
will represent the publication in Eastern 
Michigan. 


previously with 
Agent, has been 


Norwich Joins A.N.A. 

The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., has been elected to 
membership in the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. Dr. M. W. 
Stofer, vice resident in charge of ad- 
vertisin, il represent his company in 


the A 
eee 


Appoints Fuller & Smith & Ross 


The advertising account of the Wood 
Shovel & Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio, 
has been placed with Fuller & Smith 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland. —s papers 
and direct mail will be us 

eee 


Detroit Agency Named 


The Simons-Michelson Company, De- 
troit agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 


Schmidt Brewing Company, of that city. 
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owners straighten themselves out 
and to facilitate loans under the 
Housing Act. The idea behind 
these departments is not only to 
increase sales for renovizing prod- 
ucts, but also to bring people into 
the store and to create a desire to 
buy other merchandise. In several 
cities the electric power compa- 
nies, who maintain retail shops, are 
not only pushing home lighting, 
but also the advisability and de- 
sirability of buying many electrical 
products to modernize the home. 
In the meantime, of course, both 
newspapers and magazines are en- 
couraging housing advertising and 
many of them are co-operating di- 
rectly with the Administration by 
giving the campaign sound edi- 
torial support. There is no question 
but that publications are among 
the first to feel the benefits of the 
Housing Act by the increased ad- 
vertising linage already sold and 
potentially waiting to be sold. 


— 


Boston Club Holds Tournament 


The fourth annual advertising men’s 
golf tournament sponsored by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston was held re- 
cently at the Woodland Country Club, 
Auburndale, Mass. More than 100 ad- 
ateerg © men vied for sixty-five prizes. 
Robert Tibolt, general sales manager of 
the New England Coke Company, won 
low gross prize with a card of 74, nine 
strokes better than the field. Maurice 
Tyler, of Paul Block and Associates, 
won first net honors by virtue of the 
toss of a coin with J. H. Treanor. 

a 


Mittendorf to Leave WKRC 


E. S. Mittendorf has resigned as man- 
ager of WKRC, Cincinnati, of which 
he had been manager for eight years, 
both before and after its acquisition by 
CBS in 1930. He will continue as man- 

er until a successor is appointed. His 
oes are to go to the Pacific Coast as 
soon as he is relieved of his duties in 


Cincinnati. 
eee 


With Lennen & Mitchell 


Blayne R. Butcher has joined the radio 
department of nen & Mitchell, apt. “ 
New York, as production man. He h 
been with radio station WCAU in Phil 
adelphia where he served as night super- 
visor of production. 

0 © 


Has Milk Account 


United Milk Company, San Francisco, 
has appointed Frederi ick Seid, of that 
city, to direct its advertising. 
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Daily —4 fifteen-minute periods of NEWS over 
NINE Stations of the Yankee Network 


Going over with a bang!—This live wire, 
spot news broadcast in New England. News 
gathered by the Yankee Network News Ser- 
vice—not only the local news, but national 
and foreign, 


Few sections of the country now receive 
news over the air, but this highly organized 
News Service of the Yankee Network gives 
New England four daily news broadcasts 
that are irresistible in their appeal and pro- 
vide for you a new, positive and tremen- 
dously important radio audience. 


PARTICIPATIONS 


are open on the following schedule, 
with Hartford excluded. 


$85. per participation: 7:15 to 7:30 A. M., Bosto 
WNAC local. From 8:00 to 8:15 A. M., th 
Network and WAAB, Boston. 


$75. per participation: 12:20 to 12:30 P. M@ 
Boston, WNAC local, and the Network fron 
1:30 to 1:45 P. M., exclusive of Boston. 
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UY in Radio . 


Boston, with the Network. 


875. per participation: 11:00 to 11:15 P. M., 
WNAC, Boston, with the Network. 


67.6% 
Listening Interest Yankee Network News 


An extraordinary and consistently high percentage de- 
termined by direct survey of the 6:00 to 6:15 P. M. 
period in those cities broadcasting this daily news feature. 


Survey Percentages 


D Yankee Network 
ey News 








MONDAY. 
TUESDAY . 
WEDNESDAY . 
THURSDAY . 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY . 
TOTAL .. 


Proving conclusively the compelling power of the News Feature. 


YANKEE NETWORK 











Providence, R. I. Bridgeport New Haven 
Worcester, Mass. New Bedfor ass. Springfield, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. Bangor, Maine Manchester, N. H. 











A recorded sample of Yankee Network News 
is available for audition at all Petry offices. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, Inc. 
21 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., Exo! L] 1 Seles R 


Hew Tert—17 East 42nd St. Murrey Hil 2-3858 Betreit—Genera! Meters Madison 1035 
Chleage—Wrigiey Bidg. Superior 7742 os Frecsione “005 tiosies Bt. St. Sutter 6400 
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Social Safety in Business Risk 





the price of social advance.” 


thought and action. 





“Some measure of uncertainty, some percentage of mortality, is 
This summarizes, in a measure, the 
thesis of Mr. Flanders’ address made recently before the American 
Trade Association Executives at Washington. Mr. Flanders has long 
been recognized as a liberal in industry, one who has led in social 





By Ralph E. Flanders 


President, Jones & Lamson Machine Company 


OMPETITION is a social 

danger when it takes the form 
of prices lowered by the cutting 
of wages below subsistence stand- 
ards. When the only way to sur- 
vive is to cut wages below com- 
petitors who are already paying 
sweat rates, the social desirability 
of survival is doubtful. Large 


areas of the needle trades were in 
this condition previous to the NRA, 
though over the preceding decades 


conditions had been improving 
rather than the reverse, due to 
combined union activity and the 
development of a social conscience. 

But this same endeavor to pro- 
tect wages may be carried to a 
socially undesirable degree as has 
been done, for instance, in the 
building trades. 

The major part of the persist- 
ing unemployment is located in the 
capital goods industries. More 
than half of the unemployment in 
these industries is to be found in 
the building trades. 

The building trades constitute 
the outstanding success of trades 
union policy and philosophy in this 
country today. These unions and 
their leaders have protected their 
members with the shortest hours 
and highest wages that are en- 
joyed by any workers, unless it be 
among the railroad brotherhoods. 
But this success of union policy 
has delayed recovery in business 
as a whole, and has kept its indi- 
vidual membership out of work. It 
is so out of step with other in- 
dustries that under union conditions 
building is not profitable where 
true business profit is sought. 

Building is only profitable where 


a speculative profit is hoped for. 
As a consequence the concentration 
of building in our boom periods 
constitutes one of the serious ele- 
ments in economic unstability, as 
does its corresponding heaviness in 
recovery. And the individual union 
member suffers thereby. If he is 
making a living at the present time 
it is as likely to be by tending a 
gas station, running a taxicab or 
by working clandestinely under 
non-union conditions. 

Of course it is argued that the 
desirable aim is to level wage and 
hour conditions in all other in- 
dustries up to the building trades 
level. If this were done even the 
fancied advantages of the pro- 
tected trades would disappear, the 
increased purchasing power would 
prove fallacious in the face of ad- 
vancing prices, business profit 
would drop below the present un- 
social minimum (in which re-em- 
ployment in capital and luxury 
goods industries and in service and 
cultural occupations is so sluggish) 
and the total hours worked would 
not provide the standard of living 
which the American worker de- 
serves and can attain. 

Briefly, competition should be 
prevented from driving wages be- 
low a reasonable subsistence level, 
and hours should not be permitted 
to exceed humanly desirable limits 
which keep in view the standard 
of living available and desired. As 
we make rigid provision. beyond 
this point we tend to approach the 
unsocial and uneconomic conditions 
now existing in the building trades. 

Still more briefly, we can say 
that the labor union may be a good 
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thing if it isn’t too successful ac- 
cording to its own standards. 

The same thing is true of the 
trade association, or of industry 
organized under the codes. Such 
an association or organization may 
be a good one, socially and eco- 
nomically, if it isn’t too successful 
and doesn’t go too far. 

In the criticism of trades union 
policy, a particular group of 
unions was named. If we are to 
play fair, we must take a specific 
example from the NRA in draw- 
ing our parallel. The lumber code 
is a case in point. 


Price Protection on a 
Natural Resource 


This code is not only interesting, 
it is admirable in many respects. 
For one thing, its price protection 
provisions are applied to a natural 
resource, whose preservation and 
economic use is fraught with a 
particular social interest. The price 
of timber on the stump is in a 
category differing from that of 
mouth-organs in a Woolworth 
store. 

In the second place, a truly 
wonderful task of co-ordination 
throughout the whole industry was 
carried out by those who devised 
the code and secured its adoption. 
All of the elements involved were 
welded into a homogeneous organ- 
ization. This is as far removed as 
possible from the separate unions 
of the building trades group with 
their separate jurisdictions and 
jurisdictional disputes, such as the 
disgraceful one which hindered the 
completion of the new government 
buildings in Washington, or the 
ludicrous one which prevented the 
completion of the monument to 
Samuel Gompers until too late for 
its dedication. 

Finally, the code is having ex- 
pert and far-sighted administration, 
so far as a by-stander can judge. 
Although its provisions for price 
protection extend all the way from 
the stump to the finished mill- 
work on the building lot, those re- 
sponsible for it have not let the 
code rest as a finished, immutable 
and imperishable monument. When 
it became evident that the result- 
ing increase in lumber prices, 
added to the already heavy labor 
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costs and the high land values was 
restricting the essential recovery in 
construction, the code authority 
took steps to reduce prices by the 
substantial figure of 15 per cent. 
The building trades stood pat, ex- 
cept as they permitted local unions 
some latitude in their local nego- 
tiations. 

Yet with all its excellences, we 
have here a new and doubtful in- 
stitution—a legalized association 
which gives price protection to all 
its members, and in so doing intro- 
duces rigidity into what had been 
a flexible price structure. Automatic 
adjustments to new conditions are 
banned, the judgment and wis- 
dom of human beings are substi- 
tuted. These human beings have to 
decide for a whole industry what 
shall be the proper return for each 
element in the chain, whether the 
end price shall be maintained to 
protect the weak, or lowered to 
get business. The pressure on them 
to protect the inefhcient will be tre- 
mendous, as it has been in the case 
of the unions. Yet if they do so, 
and prices are abnormally pro- 
tected, output will be cut down, 
employment diminished, production 
and distribution of wealth slowed 
up and the standard of living de- 
pressed. 


Code Theory Is Trade 
Union Theory 


Code theory, in its full develop- 
ment, is thus on all fours with 
trades union theory. Its purpose is 
to assure income to the whole 
group. There was a clear intent 
in the drafting of the recovery act 
to permit a lessening of competi- 
tion and an increase in agreement 
and co-operation to a degree pre- 
viously illegal, in return for a so- 
cially desirable minimum wage 
provision on the one hand, and a 
socially dubious official support of 
trades unions on the other. Trades 
union theory and industrial or- 
ganization theory were to be put 
on a parity, with the expectation 
that a lusty recovery would be the 
natural offspring of the curious 
alliance. 

Our legislators cannot be blamed 
for this. It was the business men 
who were most thoroughly sold on 
the idea that recovery and con- 
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tinued prosperity depend on the re- 
straint of competition. 

All of this makes for a very 
different world from that of the 
“entrepreneur” in the technical eco- 
nomic sense, or of the “business 
man” if we are to use the language 
of the street. The business man of 
the past was entitled to protection 
because he was willing to take 
risks and because his risks were 
obviously in the public interest. 
His ‘taking of risk, unprotected by 
code provisions, meant that there 
was a high mortality among the 
riskers; but in the aggregate and 
in the long run the result was the 
falling of business into the hands 
of the efficient, and the sale of 
goods and services to the public at 
a lowering price. Finally, the in- 
dustry itself had its maximum of 
protection against competing  in- 
dustries. 

There is no such protection to 
the public or to the industry in a 
universal extension of the practices 
of the lumber code. Inevitably the 
Government must be the arbiter, 
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as it would have been long since 
in the building trades unions and 
others like them, if their superior 
political acumen and power had 
not protected them. Business, with- 
out these qualities, is an easy prey 
for the future. 

Nor is there hope for a vitally 
expanding industry anda rising 
and better distributed standard of 
living in the best possible govern- 
mental supervision or control: The 
control will be no better than the 
aggregate of the individual con- 
trollers; the quality of this aggre- 
gate will fall far short.of the best 
of these individuals composing it; 
and the best of these, in turn, can- 
not be good enough to function 
even in a small area as well as 
have the outmoded forces of com- 
petition. 

The arguments for competition 
are many and are based on expe- 
rience. The arguments for arbi- 
trary control (into which we are 
being drawn with accelerated vel- 
ocity) are few, dubious and based 
on hopes and not on experience. 
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As Harry Hansen says in his column in the 


New York World- Telegram, 


“Esquire still gives 


the biggest magazine meal on the market.” 
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Competition is the democratic 
method of industrial control. It is 
based on dollar votes in the hands 
of the public; and those votes are 
made effective, through the profit 
motive, in determining what goods 
and how much shall be provided to 
meet the needs, wants and whims 
of the population. It is a quickly 
responsive mechanism, and no 
arbitrary control can take its place 
in any way as satisfactory to the 
great mass of our fellowmen. 

Competition, and the profit mo- 
tive which activates it, have be- 
hind them in the last century a 
record of material progress »which 
is unparalleled in the history of 
civilization. In no past time has 
the common man had the material 
goods with which our time and our 
system have provided him. This 
progress is not all due to the com- 
petitive order. That has furnished 
the riches and built the mechanism 
for distributing them. Other ele- 
ments have shared in the improve- 
ment in distribution, but not in the 
provision of plenty. At worst, 
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competition has not prevented so- 
cial progress of the most altruistic 
sort. Virgil Jordan has called at- 
tention to the fact that under the 
old, bad system, child labor was 
reduced by more than 1,000,000 in 
the period between 1910 and 1930; 
and with all of our justifiable cele- 
brations and hallelujahs, the NRA 
had only the remaining 70,000 to 
take care of. Virtue is not ex- 
clusively an attribute of the new 
order ! 

But the common man is unsatis- 
fied with hig share of dollar votes 
—mildly dissatisfied in good times, 
deeply and desperately so in de- 
pression. It is not the operation of 
competition in productive business 
which has failed him, He has 
been cheated, as have those who 
would gladly give him more and 
higher-paid employment, by the 
injection of billions of credit-cur- 
rency into the business system, first 
by Governmental war financing, 
and second, by inflationary specu- 
lation. A redistribution of mate- 
rial wealth was effected thereby 
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into the hands of those who have 
rendered no business service, and 
there followed therefrom the sub- 
sequent and inevitable destruction 
of this purchasing power by defla- 
tion. In the face of such a social 
disaster, what are the minor an- 
noyances attending the operations 
of competition in business? The 
legislators or government officials 
who look on that disaster, and then 
use it as the excuse for throttling 


+ 
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productive business, are enemies 
alike of the worker and of his 
employer. 

The greatest progress of the 
worker in real income (expresse1 
in the volume of goods and ser- 
vices made available to him) has 
always taken place in the periods 
of active healthy competition. His 
best hope for the future lies in a 
return to and an extension of those 
same conditions. 


+ 


Auto Fatigue 


RESEARCH sponsored by the 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
has given birth to a new angle in 
automobile copy. This slant, which 
plays up “autofatigue,” is being 
featured in a schedule which calls 
for space in more than 500 news- 
papers, and in magazines. 

The research was conducted un- 
der the direction of Dr. Andrew H. 
Ryan, physiologist, whose tests 
covered this year’s models of 
makes of cars in the Dodge price 
range. The driving reactions of 


* 


Returns to Altorfer 


J. Keith has returned to Altorfer 
Brithers Company, Peoria, Ill., manu- 
facturer of ABC washers and _ironers, 
as Central division manager. Prior to 
joining the Nineteen Hundred Corpora- 
tion a year ago, Mr. Keith had been 
associated with the Altorfer organiza- 
tion for fifteen years, serving succes- 
sively as advertising manager, associate 
sales manager and assistant divisional 
sales manager at the New York branch 
of the company. 

° o . 


Joins “Parents’ Magazine” 


Florence Smith Vincent, for the last 
four years a creative writer with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. has re- 
turned to editorial work and has joined 
the staff of Parents’ Magazine, 
New York. Mrs. Vincent was formerly 
editor of the woman’s page on _ both 
the New York Sun mall the World- 


Telegram. 
eee 


Has Wiring Device Account 

The Allied Mercantile Company, New- 
ark, N. J., “Spring-Action” wiring de- 
vices, has appointed the Fred’k U. Dodge 
Company, Inc., of that city, to handle 
its advertising. Trade consumer cam- 
paigns are in preparation. 


seven male college students and one 
young woman were studied, with 
roads in the vicinity of Chicago 
as the testing area, and charts 
made of the drivers’ movements 
and swings of the steering wheels. 

Results, as featured in the copy, 
point to the Dodge as being less a 
producer of fatigue in automobile 
driving in comparison with other 
makes of cars tested. In addition to 
publication advertising, the research 
will be summarized in a booklet 
to be issued by Dodge. 


+. 


New Car Card Business 


The Utilities Car Card Advertising 
Company has been organized with head- 
quarters at 101 East 4ist Street, New 
York, to operate nationally a car card 
advertising business. Thomas H. Lums- 
den, after thirty years with Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., and affiliated companies in 
the lease department, has resigned to 
become president of the new company. 
N. Gist Lamdin, who was associated 
for twenty-two years with the Collier 
advertising department, is vice-president 
of the new company. 

*. . 7 


Ramin Represents McCandlish 


Nathaniel Ramin has been ap 
New England representative of the 
Candlish Lithograph Corporation, Phila. 
delphia and _ will located at 1715 
pa ay ogy « Avenue, Boston. More 
recentl has been representing the 
Neher- ithe & Company, St. uis, 
in New England. 

eee 


Name Gale & Pietsch 


The Bussey Pen Products Company, 
Chicago and Mt. Vernon, N. Y., wire 
fabrics and accessories for use of 
poultrymen, has placed its advertising 
account with Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency. 


inted 
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4,000 Dealers Join in This 
Safety Campaign 


Three In One Helps Bicycle and Roller Skate Sales 


MOVEMENT which serves 

not only as a business stim- 
ulant for hardware and sporting 
goods dealers but also as a civic 
service has been inaugurated by the 
Three In One Oil Company, New 
York. With a minimum of em- 
phasis on its product, it is organ- 
izing 3-in-One Safety Leagues for 
boys and girls throughout the 
country. 

The bicycle industry has set for 
itself a goal of 1,000,000 bicycles 
per year by 1936 and is spending 
thousands of dollars in its promo- 
tion of bicycling as a national 
sport. In addition there has devel- 
oped a renewed interest in roller 
skating. These two products open 
a potential market for hardware 
and sporting goods dealers who are 
also the outlets for 3-in-One oil. 
What this safety campaign does, 
therefore, is to create a means for 
these dealers to identify their stores 
with these two sports, to make 
friends with the youth of their 
communities and at the same time 
to perform a service of civic in- 
terest. 

While a great deal of work is 
being done to interest grown-ups in 
decreasing the number of automo- 
bile accidents, among children, who 
will later grow up to be owners of 
automobiles, there is still a large 
field for educational work in em- 
phasizing fundamental rules about 
safety. Safety rules apply in the 
operation of children’s vehicles, 
too, and in many instances, a child’s 
desire for a bike may be thwarted 
by the parents’ fear of possible 
accidents. 

It was this situation which led to 
the idea of the formation of 3-in- 
One Safety Leagues. A broadside 
was sent to 40,000 dealers explain- 
ing the plan and urging them to 
organize groups in their towns. 
This broadside pointed out the 
number of accidents to children in 
a year through bicycles colliding 


with automobiles and the number 
of other types of accidents that 
occur to children. It pointed out 
to the dealer that the movement 
was not a commercial promotion 
scheme, that there were no mem- 
bership fees or dues, and that no 
purchase of the company’s prod- 
ucts was needed for children to 
qualify for membership in the 
League. 

The dealer was asked to do three 
things: (1) to order a sufficient 
number of Safety Test Blanks, 
given free, for interested boys and 
girls in his community; (2) to run 
in his local paper, if he.so desired, 
a small 3-inch announcement ad, 
for which the mat or electro is 
supplied free; and (3) to display 
an official 3-in-One Safety League 
window streamer. 

The company also points out that 
it does not promise that the dealer’s 
co-operation will help him sell 
more 3-in-One oil; that such is 
not the purpose of the movement, 
but that the service he renders his 
community as a co-operating dealer 
will bring tremendous good-will to 
his store which he could not buy 
as cheaply in any other way. 


Have to Answer Twenty-five 
Questions on Safety 


The educational value of the 
campaign lies in the application 
blank which the boys and girls 
have to sign to join the League. 
This contains twenty-five questions 
on safety which the applicant must 
answer. These questions cover all 
of the rules to be followed in rid- 
ing a bicycle or using roller skates 
properly. It gives the child some- 
thing to do to qualify for member- 
ship and impresses the questions on 
his mind as he writes the answers. 
The League’s watchwords, “Cau- 
tion, Courtesy, Co-operation” also 
give the applicant something to 
think about. As an insignia, a 
member receives either a button or 
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a chevron, whichever he prefers. 
He is also sent a booklet of safety 
rules. 

The sponsor is encouraging deal- 
ers to expand on their League’s 
activities by having the Chief of 
Police of the city address the mem- 
bers on safety; by offering mem- 
bers free inspection service, by 
organizing safety parades and 
originating other ideas. 

Already 4,000 dealers have ex- 
pressed their willingness and desire 
to co-operate in the movement. 
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Some have ordered enough mem- 
bership blanks to include all the 
children in the local schools. It 
has been found already that chil- 
dren like the idea, and in many in- 
stances they have taken hold of the 
movement and developed activities 
for their various Leagues. 

The sponsor of the League has 
employed a secretary to carry out 
its work and she is visiting and co- 
operating in the development of the 
idea, which the company intends to 
carry on permanently. 


+ + 


Novel Outdoor Effect 


SES SO 


OOOO 


AX outdoor bulletin, as used by 
the J. W. Robinson Company, 
Los Angeles denartment store, con- 
stitutes a background for a plat- 
form which serves as a stage for 
carrying large cutout figures. In 
the display shown above, the two 
figures at the wheel stand way out 
in the forefront from the main 
part of the bulletin. 

This third-dimensional effect also 
was followed through in a window 


+ 


Chadwick with Graybar 


Thomas E. Chadwick, since 1931, a 
field representative of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, has joined the Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., in a sales ex- 
ecutive position. He will be general 
merchandise manager for Cleveland, 
Akron and Toledo, in charge of the 
merchandising of Kelvinator products 
and all other electrical appliances sold 
by the Graybar company in those terri- 
tories. 





display tie-up, which reproduced 
the illustrative portion of the out- 
door advertisement. 

Another outdoor showing which 
was successful in creating no little 
comment humorously pictured a 
pay-off scene at the 18th hole. The 
merchandise featured was golf 
toggery but no reference was made 
to this fact in text. It was left to 
the figures to display the greens 
apnarel. 


+ + 
New Printing Company 
The Planart Printing Company has 
been organized at 127 West 24th Strect, 


New York, to produce direct advertising 
material by both letterpress and offset 
printing. Nathan Traub, formerly with 
the Rudge Printing Company, is in 
charge of creation and sales; Harold B. 
Deckoff, formerly of Aldus Printers, 
plant superintendent, and Bernard Mar- 
cus, formerly of the Davidson Press, 
typographer. 
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overseas market 
—BRITAIN— 
is dominated by the 
morning newspaper with 
the largest sale of any 


in the world 











2.040.000 


British families read the 


DAILY HERALD 


every day 





br Phillips, Advertisement Director, The ** Daily Herald.” 67 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. England 


To Restore 


BR ARLY in September, the pres- 
ident of the New England 
Council sent to each member and 
director of the Council a letter, 
asking confidential expressions of 
opinion concerning the extent, 
causes and suggested remedies for 
an apparent growing lack of busi- 
ness confidence. Five hundred and 
one firms responded—50 per cent 
of the answers coming from manu- 
facturers and 25 per cent from 
banks. 

On the basis of the question- 
naire, the six major causes of lack 
of confidence were: 


1. Uncertainty regarding Admin- 
istration policy toward business. 


2. Government interference with 
and control of business; regimen- 
tation. 


3. Excessive expenditures, bor- 
rowings, unbalanced budget. 


4. Uncertainty regarding mone- 
tary policy; fear of inflation. 


5. Experiments and reforms. 
+ 


Foreign Vintages to Gotham 


Foreign Vintages, Inc., New York, 
has completed re-organization plans and 
has prepared an expanded program of 
operation and sales activity both in the 

ew York area and the United States. 
E. S. Paine remains as chairman of 
the board of directors. Paul Meincke is 
now in charge of all sales. The adver- 
tising account of the company has been 
placed with the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York. Gerritt Weston is 
now associated with Gotham and will 
handle the account. 

2 . - 


McGraw-Phillips Wins Award 


The McGraw-Phillips Printing Com- 

ny, New York, won the associate mem- 
Sor award for its panel in the ad- 
vertising exhibit which was held in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion, at Cincinnati, of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. Owing 
to a similarity of names this award was 
credited to another in last week’s issue. 

* . 


New Accounts to Cleveland Agency 

The Dan-Dee Pretzel & Potato Chip 
Company, and Distillers Finance, Inc., 
both of Cleveland, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Edward 
Howard Agency, of that city. Radio will 
be used by Dan-Dee and newspapers by 
Distillers. 


Confidence 


6. Distrust of President’s ad- 
visers. 

The six major suggestions for 
restoring confidence were: 


1. Adopt, state clearly, and ad- 
here to a more helpful policy to- 
ward business. 

2. Stop Government interference 
with and regulation of business. 

3. Reduce expenditures; balance 
the budget. 

4. Stop experiments and _ re- 
forms; “Turn to the right.” 

5. Replace present advisers with 
“conservatives”; with “sound,” 
“practical,” “experienced” advis- 
ers; with business men. 

6. Adopt sound monetary policy. 

It is significant in New England 
that the total number reporting 
lack of confidence in general busi- 
ness was 470 or 94 per cent of 
those replying. 

The Council is making it clear 
that this is not an official expres- 
sion of opinion nor does it suggest 
a program for the council. 


+. 2 


NBC Names R. H. White 


Robert H. White has been appointed 
Detroit district manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company. He has been ac- 
tive in radio advertising of automobile 
accounts since 1928. He formerly was 
with Pontiac, Chevrolet, and the General 
Motors Radio Company, Dayton. Mr 
White succeeds Don U. Bathrick, who 
has been appointed assistant general sales 
manager of Pontiac. 


Appoint Lescarboura 


Advertising of the following companies 
has been placed with Austin C scarb- 
oura and Staff, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: Aerovox Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., condensers and resisters; Hard- 
wick, Hindle, Inc., Newark, N. J., heavy 
duty electrical resistors; and Technical 


Appliance Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y., radio and electrical spe- 
cialties. 


Represents Leonard F. Winston 


Paul Shulman, formerly with the Perth 
Amboy, N. J., Journal and later with the 
Arthur G. Heller Advertising Agency, 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed New 
Jersey representative of The Leonard F. 
Winston Company, New York, radio ad- 
vertising and program service. 
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Standard Oil Re-packages 


Co-ordinates Five Different Companies by Means of Study and 
Change of Design 


By Marcy Babbitt 


New Jersey Standard 1933 Prof- 
its Rise 9,000 Per Cent. $25,084,310 
Earned Year Against Net of $282,- 
865 in’ 32 with Sharply Lower Costs. 


THIS is an item which appeared 
in the financial section of the 
New York Herald Tribune of 
May 22, 1934, and indicates that 
despite an extremely difficult eco- 
nomic period, business can still 
show a profit. It would be inter- 
esting to note, therefore, how one 
of the largest and most flourishing 
companies in the world considered 
its packaging problem—and found 
the solution in re-styling its com- 
plete line for family resemblance. 

Two years ago the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company 
(known as the Esso Marketers), 
and Penola, Inc., found themselves 
faced with a vital problem of mer- 
chandising and distributing. The 
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situation was carefully reviewed 
from all angles and the important 
item of manufacturing costs was 
taken up and thoroughly analyzed. 

The analysis revealed that the 
metal packages of these various 
companies were purchased through 
different sources. It was realized 
that because there was no unity in 
design of these containers, co- 
ordination in the item of manufac- 
turing costs by the individual 
Standard Oil companies could not 
under this working basis be ac- 
complished. 

A Co-ordinated Sales Department 
was formed to centralize the mar- 
keting of these various products. 
This was a broad, efficient and de- 
cisive measure, and at this point 
the re-packaging of some sixty-five 
products began. 

The advertising agency for the 
Esso Marketers considered the ele- 
ment of design. They commis- 
sioned a designer to re-design these 
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packages for effect and distinction. 
The design problems were: 

1. Co-ordination was to be estab- 
lished among five companies by 
means of the package design. 

2. Notwithstanding the use of one 
basic design, five distinct brand 
names and identities were to be 
maintained in the packaging of 
some twenty-three different prod- 
ucts in miscellaneous sizes distrib- 
uted by these five companies. For 
example, many of the old contain- 
ers had employed the trade-mark 
“Standard” to brand their identity. 
The new plan contemplated the use 
of distinct brand names with defi- 
nite association as to product. 
These trade names were to be 
Ennjay, Essolube, Uniflo, Esso- 
marine and Essoleum. Thus, 

3. Sixty-five different containers 
had to be re-styled to effect a 
family resemblance, and in this 
consideration entered the important 
element of eliminating all unnec- 
essary processes in printing and 
simplifying the job from the manu- 
facturing standpoint so as to reduce 
cost to a minimum. 


Started with an 
Alphabet 


Design started from the bottom 
up. The designer commenced— 
with an alphabet. Fifty-two sepa- 
rate letters, establishing the re- 
quired height and style of capitals 
and small letters were designed 
and passed upon by each executive 
head interested in the various 
Standard Oil products. 

Therefore, with a selection out 
of this alphabet of the essential 
letters, the brand name so appear- 
ing in each instance had the ad- 
vance approval of the individual 
executive who was interested in a 
particular branded product. Thus 
were the name plates evolved. 

This lettering was designed and 
calculated so that, wherever pos- 
sible, printing plates would be inter- 
changeable. In the Ennjay line, for 
example, the red plate is standard- 
ized and consequently it is possible 
for, say, 50,000 cans (which will 
eventually be used for several prod- 
ucts) to be run off at once, im- 
printing the brand name Ennjay. 

Later, the individual product 
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designation, such as cylinder oil, 
harness oil, and so on, can be im- 
printed on the packages from blue 
plates in the desired quantities, as 
ordered. As complicated registry 
is strictly avoided, the lettering 
having no added outline, printing 
operations are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Carrying this principle into 
the other lines effects an appre- 
ciable saving in printing costs. 

With the lettering problem 
solved, there naturally arose the 
question of color scheme. The old 
metal packages were white with 
red letters naming the product out- 
lined in blue, underneath which ap- 
peared the manufacturer identity 
“Standard” confined in bars and 
a circle. Spacing throughout was 
deficient and showed little con- 
centration of color masses. The 
packages made little use of the 
elements of modern design and 
failed of distinction. 


Distractions on Packages 
Avoided 


It was the design job to empha- 
size in a direct manner details 
which would enhance the visibility, 
legibility, and attractiveness of the 
packaged product. Any distraction 
which might destroy the effective- 
ness of the package when on dis- 
play had to be zvoided. 

A co-ordinated relationship be- 
tween the colors red, white and 
blue was established, although 
there is a strict avoidance of a 
patriotic association. The finished 
color scheme is a series of harmo- 
nious masses which bear a con- 
sistent mathematical relation, and 
which is adaptable to any size or 
type of container throughout the 
entire lines of these five compa- 
nies. On this basis, each packaged 
product bears a distinct associa- 
tion to all the other products and 
carries through the fundamental 
idea of co-ordination. 

The present package carries at 
the top a bard of blue, and in 
white lettering states the net con- 
tents of the package. Below this 
is a large white area in which the 
brand name appears in red; and 
below this, in blue lettering, the 
identity of the product appears. 
Below this white area is, first, a 
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THE TIDE OF TRAFFIC 
FLOWS TO FLORIDA 


Another great season looms in 
Florida—perhaps the greatest of 
all! For hotel reservations and 
house leases already presage the 
greatest season in Florida’s history. 


America’s buying power—cash buy- 
ing power—will again be flooding 
those broad Florida highways. For 
it is an outdoor minded throng that 
flocks to Florida, ever responsive 


to Outdoor Advertising. 


Packer of Florida has made further 
extensions in its Florida operations. 
It covers more than sixty cities and 
towns, and the Packer organization 
in Jacksonville is excellently equip- 
ped to conduct your Florida cam- 
paign with splendid coverage at 
low cost. Early reservations are 
advised because we have already 
received more advance contracts 
than in any previous Florida season. 


PACKER 


OF FLORIDA INC 


JACKSONVILLE 
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broad red band, and beneath this 
is a narrower blue band, showing 
in white lettering the various Esso 
Marketers distributing this partic- 
ular product. 

This line of products, in various 
shapes and sizes, is now being pro- 
duced and distributed. It consists 
of the complete Ennjay line of 
eleven miscellaneous products in 
twenty-eight different sizes; the 
Essolube line of three products in 
eight sizes; Uniflo line of two 
products in four sizes; Essoma- 
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rine line of five products in twelve 
sizes, and Essoleum line of five 
products in three sizes. Combined, 
these packages are an extremely 
impressive family group. 

The sales management of Esso 
Marketers has proved the sound- 
ness and merit of its basic idea 
and firmly established its conten- 
tion that unity in packaging, as 
well as in other branches, can sus- 
tain a fine sense of co-ordination, 
reduce costs, and achieve distinc- 
tive brand and company identity. 


+ 


Periodical Code Authority 


BOARD of directors of twen- 

ty-three members was elected 
at the annual meeting held at New 
York last week by the Periodical 
Publishers Association and, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its 
code, these members become the 
Code Authority of the Periodical 


Publishing and Printing Industry 
for a period of one year or until 


their successors are named. 

Except for a few changes, this 
board is the same as that which 
has governed the Institute during 
the last year. The Code Authority 
as now constituted is as follows: 
Directors: Stanley R. Latshaw, 
The Butterick Co. New York; 
F. C. Beekley, “Q.S.T.,” W. Hart- 
ford; Fred C. Bohen, Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines; J. 
McKeen Cattell, The Science 
Press, New York; Aglar Cook, 
Topics Publishing Co., New York; 
Fritz J. Frank, United Publishers 
Corp., New York; W. D. Fuller, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia; Clifford Gregory, The 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago; John 
Hanrahan, The New Yorker, New 


+ 


New Accounts to Western 

The Murphy Products Comoang. Bur- 
lington, Wis., Murphy’s mineral feeds 
for livestock and poultry, has appointed 
the Western_Advertising Agency, Racine, 
Wis., and Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising. The Roseman Mower Company, 
Evanston, Ill., golf course tractors and 
mowing equipment, has also appointed 
this agency to direct its advertising. 


York; Guy L. Harrington, Mac- 
fadden Publications. 

Charles S. Hart, Elks Magazine, 
New York; Henry Lee, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York; James H. McGraw, Jr., 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York; Lee W. Maxwell, Crowell 
Publishing Co., New York; Arthur 

Moore, International Magazine 
Co. New York; Marco Mor- 
row, Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kans.; John S. Pearson, Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Marvin Pierce, McCall Co., New 
York; Fred D. Porter, Porter- 
Langtry Corp., Chicago; T. T. 
Scott, Fiction House, Inc., New 
York; P. E. Ward, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia; E. F. Wol- 
finger, Methodist Book Concern, 
New York; and F. L. Wurzburg, 
Condé Nast Publications, New York. 

Officers are: Chairman, Mr. Lat- 
shaw; vice-chairman, Mr. Mc- 
Graw; secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Pierce. Executive committee: 
Mr. Fuller, Mr. Hanrahan. Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Latshaw, Mr. McGraw, 
Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Ward. 


+ 


Form Fancher- Jackson 


A. P. Jackson and R. L. Fancher have 
opened new offices in the Marx and 
Bensdorff Building, Memphis, Tenn., to 
conduct an advertising service under the 
name of the Fancher-Jackson Advertis- 
ing Agency. This agency is now han- 
dling the advertising of the Aztec Med- 
ical and Cosmetic Company, which is 
using newspapers and business papers. 





This Advertiser Checks Up 
on Business Papers 





is a portion of his remarks. 





Mr. Van Petten, speaking before the Cincinnati convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Association, told of an interesting 
letter survey conducted by his company to determine what business 
papers were read by industrial buyers—and the extent of the reader 
interest which the various publications had for them. What follows 





By H. E. Van Petten 


Advertising Manager, Mechanical Division, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


AST fall we sent out approx- 

imately 13,000 letters to indus- 
trial buyers asking what business 
publications they read. 

We felt that if we made our 
own survey we would at least know 
it was impartial. I suppose every- 
one has some pet theories about 
surveys and how they should be 
made. 

Our letter did not mention any 
publications. We did not ask the 
reader what publications he pre- 
ferred. Particularly we didn’t ask 
him to list first, second and third 
choice and then in tabulating add 
all these choices together to get a 
total number of what might be 
called “votes.” We think such a 
figure is purely fictitious. We 
weren’t conducting an election; we 
were trying to learn facts about 
what publications are read. 

We also suggested that the 
reader should not sign his name. If 
he told us who he was he would 
be just that much more likely to 
say he reads what he felt he ought 
to read. 

From 13,000 letters we received 
3,400 replies, a little over 25 per 
cent. We made a test to decide 
whether we had an adequate num- 
ber of returns and whether the re- 
sult changed materially as more 
returns came in. We shuffled all 
our cards, picked fifty at random, 
then another fifty, and so on. We 
selected one publication which had 
shown up very well in the survey 
and found the percentage of read- 
ers in each fifty-card lot. 


The group we paid most atten- 
tion to was the list of industrial 
plants, consisting of seven or eight 
thousand on Sweet’s list. We got 
about 2,100 replies. These men- 
tioned 621 magazines. Perhaps | 
shouldn’t say 2,100 because 110 
said “none.” 

In our list of 621 publications 
there are only thirteen that were 
mentioned by more than 100 read- 
ers. Of course, this is important 
only in considering their value as 
strictly “horizontal” publications. 
Many publications appear pretty 
far down the list, and yet our tab- 
ulations by industry show they are 
leaders in their own fields. 

Twenty-one hundred individuals 
mentioned 621 publications. Yet 
with twenty-six publications we 
found we were reaching 1,400 of 
them (not including duplications). 
That twenty-six could very well 
have been reduced to eighteen or 
twenty as some of our publications 
were not industrial and only had 
one or two readers. Some none at 
all. But we checked against the 
entire list of papers used by our 
mechanical division and found that 
we were reaching 1,400 of these in- 
dividuals with at least one publica- 
tion and, of course, frequently more 
than one. That is approximately 67 
per cent. 

Then we made the same check 
against replies received from the 
South. We were using papers with 
only national circulation or as near 
to national circulation as we could 
get. In the South we found we 
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BUSINESS SEES UPTURN 


FROM TOBACCO PRICES 


1934 Virginia Crop May Be Worth Nearly $30,000,000 
in Cash.—Richmond News Leader. 


ew ee 
LEAF PRICES SOAR AS 
MARKET OPENS 


First Day’s Figures Double Last Year’s. Growers Jubi- 
lant.—Petersburg Progress Index. 


xkwkkk 
RECORD PRICES PAID 
FOR WEEK 


Growers’ Sales Twelve Days $7,500,000.—Wilson, N. C., 


Times. xk & 


Tobacco is just one of the cash crops of the farmers in 
Southern Planter Land, who this year, according to con- 
servative estimates, will have a spendable cash income 
of $572,045,000. This is 25% more than in 1933 and 
77% more than in 1932. 


Cash Income Comparison 
1932—$323,465,000 





1933—$457,448,000 


1934—$572,045,000 


To best reach the farmers in the brightest spot on the 
agricultural map, use 


THE OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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were reaching 66 per cent. Then 
we checked replies from the eleven 
Western States. We were reaching 
64 per cent. 

Considering the entire list again, 
I believe it is safe to say that to 
increase the 67 per cent to 77 per 
cent we would have had to add at 
least twenty-six more publications. 
To increase the 77 per cent to 87 
per cent we would probably have 
to add 126, perhaps 226. Our tab- 
ulations give, I believe, the best 
information we have ever had on 
duplications—better than by com- 
paring subscription lists because 
they show only duplications in sub- 
scriptions and not in readership. 

One result of this survey was 
that we saved expenditures which 
we otherwise would almost surely 
have made in certain publications. 
They were apparently worth while ; 
claims of the publishers were log- 
ical; but, if we believed our sur- 
vey, they had not really succeeded 
in building readership among the 
people we were trying to reach. 


+ 


Chicago Agency Appoints 

Roger Tuttle, for a number of years 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of Morris, Wind- 
muller & Enzinger, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, Lester Hopper, for- 
merly with Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & 
Wieland, Inc., and more recently ad- 
vertising manager of The Fair, Chicago 
department store, has been_ appointed 
copy chief of the Morris, Windmuller 
& Enzinger agency. 

eee 


Death of De Ver H. Warner 


De Ver Howard Warner, chairman of 
the board of directors of the corset 
manufacturing firm, Warner Brothers 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
recently, aged sixty-five. He entered the 
corset firm, founded by his father and 
an uncle, when he was twenty-one years 
old. He was president for many years 
before his retirement in 1928. 

. . o 


Has Weatherstrip Account 
The Century Weatherstrip Company, 
Detroit, has appointed the Simons- 
Michelson Company, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising. 
eee 


Represents Fawn Art 

Fawn Art Studios, Inc., Cleveland, 
has appointed Harold S. Gardner as its 
Buffalo, N. Y., representative. 
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I think I might say it renewed 
our faith in A. B. C. reports. There 
were very few instances where the 
two were in conflict. And when the 
field was clear cut and it was sim- 
ply a choice of one publication or 
another, the conclusion we reached 
by a careful study of information 
in the A. B. C. reports and by this 
survey were the same—whether 
we had spent. time talking to the 
publisher’s representative or not. 

Of course the survey helped us 
immeasurably in instances where 
we had close decisions to make. 
We feel that it amplified and clari- 
fied the A. B. C. reports and gave 
us an indication of quality circula- 
tion. 

Maybe we have more confidence 
in our results than they deserve, 
but we feel that this survey is a 
real reflection of editorial merit— 
a real measure of the extent to 
which a publication has succeeded 
in interesting its readers, stripped 
of all salesmanship and confusing 
claims. 


Plan Association “Who’s Who” 


“Who’s Who Among Association Ex- 
ecutives,” is starting publication as a 
reference work to list the activities of 
executive and administrative officers of 
trade, research, educational and pro- 
fessional organizations. The first (1934) 
edition is expected to ready for the 
press in December, with biennial re- 
visions contemplated in the future. Head- 
ss of the organization are in the 

hrysler Building, New York. 

eee 


Burnshaw Joins Montrose 


The Montrose Advertising Agency, 
New York, has added to its staff, Stan- 
ley Burnshaw, as an account executive. 
He was for four years advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Hecht 
Company, New York, prior to which he 
was advertising manager of the Bulova 
Watch Company. 

. - . 


Blummer with “Biloxian” 

Lester A. Blummer has become busi- 
ness manager and co-publisher of the 
Biloxi, Miss., Biloxian. He has been 
with the Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire 
Evening Eagle. 

> - . 


Named by Thor in Canada 


F. M. McGovern has been appointed 
sales anes ma: of Thor Cana- 
dian Company, Ltd., Toronto, Thor elec- 
tric washing machines and ironers. 
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Factory Advertisement 


A FACTORY, by the ordinary 
definition of the term, is a place 
where commercial products are 
fabricated. The new plant of 
Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., has been 
so arranged that, in addition to its 
basic functional purpose, the entire 
factory serves as a three-dimen- 
sional outdoor advertisement for 
the company’s business, transmit- 
ting a sanitation message to a daily 
circulation of 140,000. 

In selecting a new location for 
the company’s business, William 
Ayer McKinney, president, re- 
garded a sanitary building as the 
primary consideration. From that 
developed the idea of advertising 
the conditions of cleanliness sur- 
rounding the manufacture of 
Kitchen Art products by means of 
a site adjacent to a large daily 
volume of commuter traffic, and 
the plant was placed and designed 
to that end. 

The location chosen is on the 
second floor of a building alongside 


+ 


Heads Kelvinator Direct Sales 


Edward R. Legg, since 1927 a field 
representative of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, has been named manager of the 
company’s national direct sales depart- 
ment, according to J. A. Harlan, Kel- 
vinator commercial sales manager. The 
department now under Mr. Legg’s man- 
agement directs Kelvinator sales to na- 
tional buyers and embraces the activities 
of the ice cream cabinet division. H. J. 
Priest will be assistant manager of na- 
tional direct sales. 


Randel with Frowert 


Andreas Randel, formerly art director 
of the Tower Magazines and the Bartlett 
Orr Press, has joined the art staff of 
the Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., 
New York agency. 

. . _ 


Appoints Howland & Howland 
The Punxsutawney, Pa., Spirit has 

appointed Howland & Howland, Inc., 
New York, as its national advertising 


representative, 
— > 


Cruver Advances Livingston 


Charles C. Livingston, general sales 
manager of the Cruver anufacturin 
Company, Chicago, has been appointe 
general manager. 


the elevated tracks of the Chicago 
Kapid Transit Lines. The floor 
level is just below the level of the 
tracks and broad windows extend 
the length of the plant. Thus a 
complete view of the interior and 
of the manufacturing processes at 
work is accessible to riders in pass- 
ing Rapid Transit and North Shore 
Line trains, which run at a rela- 
tively slow pace at that point. A 
large Neon sign identifies the busi- 
ness. 

With the opening at the new 
location, invitations were extended 
to “See your food made as you 
ride the ‘L.’” These were in the 
form of a postal card mailing to 
the address of every listed tele- 
phone in Chicago’s North Shore 
suburbs. The card showed a pic- 
ture of the windows and called at- 
tention to the opportunity to “in- 
spect our sanitary factory, at train 
level.” The company’s three prod- 
ucts were briefly listed and de- 
scribed. 


+ 


Camels and the Tigers 


No sooner had the Detroit Tigers es- 
tablished themselves at the head of the 
class in the American League, than 
Camel cigarette advertising was herald- 
ing the fact with full-page space in De- 
troit newspapers. Copy tied in with 
the “lift” appeal, described the long up- 
hill fight which brought the Tigers to 
the top of the heap. Testimonial fea- 
tured both congratulations to the team 
and reciprocation from Mickey Cochrane 
who put himself on record with the 
declaration that twenty-one out of the 
twenty-two players on Detroit’s World 
Series squad smoke Camels. Of course, 
it was not revealed who the dissenter 
was—but then this unknown may not be 
a smoker. 

” . . 


Stark with WNEW 


Charles M. Stark, who has been sales 
manager of Radio Sales, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been appointed executive 
sales director of WNEW. New York. 

7 


Adds Hilton to Staff 


Peter Hilton, for the last several years 
handling publicity for the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas, has joined the 
executive staff of Jay Faggen and Walley, 
New York, public relations. 





Why Not Give Manufacturer 
a Fair Break? 


(Continued from page 10) 


manufacturer give in; and I’ve 
known that that time, or the next 
time, the buyer was going to find 
merchandise in his receiving room 
which, in its manufacture, had 
been chiseled in proportion to his 
own efforts along that line. 

I cannot be too emphatic about 
the folly of this sort of buying. 
For right here is one of the most 
important links in our entire chain 
of distribution. Here is where the 
producer and the distributor meet. 
And you can have all external 
forces and helps from the Govern- 
ment or from your trade associa- 
tions, but unless this part of the 
chain is firmly and intelligently 
welded there’s bound to be inefh- 
cient distribution. 


Better Than Any 


Code Could Be 


No code will ever be written 
which can accomplish what just 
plain, simple understanding of their 
common problem—the distribution 
of goods from producer to con- 
sumer—can do for the manufac- 
turer and the buyer. Both have a 
common enterprise—to distribute 
and to sell merchandise. Both are 
salesmen, must be salesmen. And 
instead of wasting time on the 
stupid and dangerous game of 
“chiseling” prices, both should be 
spending every precious moment 
they can get together on actual 
sales promotion of the merchan- 
dise. 

I have often wondered why the 
manufacturer has been so neglected 
as a sales promotion man. Who in 
the world has more interest in 
selling his merchandise than the 
man who makes it? Who knows 
more about the merchandise than 
the man who makes it? And what 
better person is there to give in- 
formation on selling a product 
than the person who thought up 
the product itself? 

I have often sat in the show- 
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room of a manufacturer, listening 
to him go into a lyric spasm over 
a new gadget he has put on a 
dress, or a new color he has suc- 
ceeded in creating. And I have 
thought how marvelous it would 
be if he could stand behind a 
counter in my store and tell Mrs. 
Jones about that gadget or that 
color. His enthusiasm and his 
knowledge of the product would 
do more to sell Mrs. Jones than 
all the fancy displays in the world. 

Now I know that it is impossible 
for any such Utopian circumstance 
as this to happen. Yet it is per- 
fectly practical for the distributor 
to use the manufacturer’s enthu- 
siasm and knowledge in some fash- 
ion more adequate than having 
lunch with him at the Garment 
Center Club. 


One Wide-Awake Manu- 
facturer’s Method 


There has been (and I suppose 
it generates from the major folly 
that the manufacturer and the 
buyer are supposed to be natural 
enemies) a feeling that the manu- 
facturer never should show his 
face on the floor of a department 
store; that he never should ap- 
pear in the department where his 
merchandise is on sale. Of all the 
idiotic traditions of retailing this 
is one of the most inane. For, 
with his intense and natural in- 
terest in his creation, the manu- 
facturer can often give to the dis- 
play of that creation, or the selling 
of it, just the particular fillip 
which will sell it. Not only that, 
but how better can you improve 
the product than by having the 
manufacturer right there where it 
is being sold, and where he can 
learn from direct customer reac- 
tion the changes which will make 
it a more adequate piece of salable 
merchandise? 

There is one manufacturer who 
has broken down the resistance of 
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L day and into the night, traffic 
surges along highways and wells 
nto city streets...its tides ebbing 
flowing in definite, measurable 
erns, regular and immutable as 
tides of the sea. 


s traffic is your actual market. 
people are the purchasers of your 


goods. Its converging streams deter- 
mine the location of retail outlets 


through which you sell. 


This traffic is the circulation of Out- 
door Advertising. . . clocked vehicular 
and pedestrian circulation by which 
posters and bulletins are placed for 
thorough, effective, mass coverage. 


THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 
SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 
National Sales Representative for the Majority of the Industry 


One Park Avenue, New York « 


ATLANTA * BOSTON + CLEVELAND + 


165 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + ST.LOUIS 


BALTIMORE + CINCINNATI + DETROIT + KANSAS CITY + PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 
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the buyer to his appearing in a 
department by the simple and di- 
rect method of just plain being 
there when he wants to be. And 
you can be sure his product sells. 
Not only does he watch the sale 
of his product in the department, 
but he’s right with the promotion 
of that product from the time it’s 
turned out of his factory until it 
turns up in Mrs. Jones’ charge 
account. 

As a matter of fact, it might be 
a good thing for a moment to re- 
view his method of selling, for I 
actually believe, from my own ex- 
perience, that it is a novelty in the 
retail business, unfortunately. In 
the first place, he is not content 
with talking over prices and quan- 
tities with the buyer. He insists 
that he meet with the buyer, the 
merchandise man, and the public- 
ity director, so that all four can 
study in great detail the most 


effective sales promotion campaign 
for the product. 

Then he asks permission to talk 
with the people who are to sell the 


product. For he knows that they 
are the infantry who actually go 
over the top for him, and he in- 
sists that they share his enthusiasm 
and his knowledge of the product. 

What is the result? His product 
probably gets more attention and 
more adequate sales promotion than 
any other product this particular 
store has on sale. Now, I do not 
have any idea that all manufac- 
turers have the time, or that all 
buyers have the opportunity to 
allow for such complete manufac- 
turer sales promotion as this. But 
surely the tendency should be to- 
ward this kind of sales promotion. 


Everyone Should Be a 
Sales Promotion Man 


I would like to insist that every 
single one of us in this business 
must be a sales promotion person, 
whether he be a manufacturer, a 
buyer, or a window-trimmer. And 
the manufacturer must be allowed 
whatever freedom is consistent 
with intelligent business to explain 
his product and sell his product 
to the store which is to distribute 
it. 

The publicity department of a 
store is naturally a pretty busy 
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place. But I am willing to put a 
substantial amount of money on 
the line to back my belief that 
there is not a publicity director 
of a department store in the whole 
United States who would not wel- 
come a conference, at any time, 
with a manufacturer who could 
pamnatty help him to sell merchan- 
ise. 

Too few manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ representatives get 
up to the advertising department. 
If they do, it is merely to iron 
out some version of the age-old 
problem, the manufacturer-paid 
advertisement. The idea of actually 
getting the manufacturer, the 
buyer, and the person who is ac- 
tually going to write the adver- 
tisement together is a novelty in 
retailing. And yet, hours, days, 
weeks are spent by people in the 
national advertising field doing ex- 
actly this. 


Let Manufacturer and 
Copy Writer Get Together 


The good copy writer always 
wants to see the merchandise she’s 
to write about. To the good copy 
writer, every advertisement is a 
news story for which she must get 
an interview with the person who 
has seen the corpus delicti. And 
who knows more intimately the 
story of any piece of merchandise 
than the manufacturer? I've al- 
ways made it a policy, when | 
could, to have the copy writer go 
to the factory and actually see the 
creation of the product. That, of 
course, is seldom possible. But 
who is to stop the intelligent man- 
ufacturer from talking with the 
copy writer, getting her enthu- 
siastic about the story she is to 
write? 

Recently, a representative of a 
manufacturer of hosiery was asked 
by a publicity director to sit down 
with the copy writer and talk over 
his product. The buyer had dis- 
cussed it with the copy writer. 
The advertisement was nearly 
written. And yet when the fellow 
who had really been in on the 
creation of this particular brand 
of hosiery, who knew the whole 
history of the thing from start to 
finish, got to the copy writer, you 
can guess what happened. She 
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Havine started my 


business career with an advertising agency, 
October 6th, 1884, I have now rounded 
out a full FIFTY years of activity in the 
field of advertising and publishing, with 
much to be thankful for. 


Hoping to reach all: I take this means of 
acknowledging and expressing my heartfelt 
appreciation of the friends among Agents, 
Advertisers and Publishers who, by their 
kindly consideration and help, have played 
sO great a part in whatever of success has 


been achieved. 


“They are rich 
who have friends.” 


S. E. Lerrn. 


October 6th, 1934. 
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tore up the advertisement she had 
been writing and turned out a 
really powerful, exciting story, 
which sold the merchandise. 

That is only the, shall we say, 
literary side of the picture. Take 
display. Not long ago, I was in 
the showroom of a drapery man- 
ufacturer. He literally spent hours 
showing me his wares. First he 
would drape them affectionately in 
a manner to show their particular 
virtues. Then he would get me to 
stand off at just the right distance 
best to appreciate their color, their 
pattern. And there wasn’t a single 
trick of displaying and selling 
those draperies he didn’t know. 
Nevertheless, I’m sure that he 
never has any more to say about 
how his draperies are to be dis- 
played by the store which is to 
sell them than the man in the 
moon. All of his display talent, all 
of his salesmanship, his promo- 
tional flair, dies as soon as the 
buyer has made his selection and 
the deal is closed. And yet, I know 
that he could follow through with 
the sale of those draperies in such 
a way that they would sell faster 
than hot cakes out of the old 
Childs’ windows. 

I should consider the buyer who 
got that man into his department, 
let him help with the display and 
sale of his draperies an out-and- 
out genius. I would consider that 
he knew more about buying than 
all the expert “chiselers” in the 
entire retail field. For I know that 
he would be fulfilling his duty: he 
would be selling those draperies. 
And that, after all, is his only 
reason for existing as a buyer in 
a department store. 

I don’t ask that the buyer love 
the manufacturer, certainly not in 
the sense so popular in the market 
of yesterday. I do ask that the 
buyer and the manufacturer act 
together in an intelligent effort to 
distribute merchandise most ef- 
fectively. I remember having lunch 
one time with a manufacturer who 
was discussing a game of golf he 
had suffered through a few weeks 
before. All through the game, he 
said, his opponent talked, chat- 
tered, ruining his concentration, 
spoiling his game. The climax 
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came, and they had bet money on 
the result of the match, when the 
opponent spoiled a final putt by a 
stupid wisecrack. With me, at the 
time, was a friend to whom goli 
is something sacred. “Why,” he 
said, “why didn’t you take a 
mashie and hit him over the head ?” 

The little manufacturer smiled 
rather ruefully and answered, 
“How could I? He was a buyer 
from one of the biggest stores on 
the Coast.” 

That may seem funny to some 
people. As I heard it, I actually 
shuddered. For it spoke too elo 
quently of the tremendous gap 
between the manufacturer and the 
buyer in our present merchandising 
set-up. I am not interested in the 
fact that the particular buyer was 
no gentleman. I am vitally inter- 
ested in the relationship between 
that buyer and that manufacturer. 
How can we sell goods effectively 
unless we're all pulling our weight 
in the boat, as Mr. Roosevelt says. 
How can we expect to solve the 
colossal problem of distribution in 
this country unless producer and 
distributor work together toward 
a common end. 


The Department Store Buyer 
Is at Fault 


By and large, I find that the 
manufacturer is ready, willing, and 
able to co-operate with the store 
he setls his goods to. I place the 
responsibility for lack of co-opera- 
tion squarely on the shoulders of 
the average department store buyer. 
He is short-sighted and obtuse not 
to comprehend the real function 
which he and the manufacturer 
have to perform. Key men in one 
of the most vital industries, they 
prefer this silly bickering, done in 
the name of trading, to modern, 
efficient, co-operative effort. 

The manufacturer must be a 
sales promoter. By nature, he is a 
sales promoter. For Heaven’s sake, 
let the retailer understand this and 
make the most of it. It will save 
him many a headache when he 
comes up to the firing line and 
checks up on the results of his 
sales efforts. Let him forget the 
antiquated theory that dog-eat-dog 
tactics ever were a real sales ef- 
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fort, or built a real business. Let 
him pick out the manufacturer 
who has sense enough to work 
with him and one of the most im- 
portant problems of his buying 
career will settle itself. 

Let him pick out this manufac- 
turer and stay with him enough 
seasons really to get the best out 
§ their combined efforts.. It’s 
ridiculous to be switching from 
maker to maker, every few months, 
just because of a few cents’ dif- 
ference in price. Sooner or later, 
all manufacturers of a _ certain 
erade make about the same profit 

or should, if allowed (by re- 
tailers with intelligence enough to 
realize that all industry has to 
thrive through co-operative efforts 
and mutual profits) to live. 

You will find, if you follow this 
lead, that the average manufac- 
turer is a pretty intelligent, modern 
sort of fellow. I speak with the 
authority of one who has spent, 
as I said early in this chapter, a 
lot of time in the various markets. 
He will work with you if he gets 
the chance. By all means, let him. 
For out of such co-operation will 
come the successful merchandising 
of the next few years. And it 
won't come any other way. 


+ + + 


“Network Headliners” to Start 


“Network Headliners,” a daily listing 

f radio programs which will appear in 
newspapers in thirty key cities, will start 
October 21. Franklin Baker, Jr., 
ormerly president of the Franklin Baker 
Company, is head of Radio Announce- 
ments, Inc., New York, which is con- 
lucting this feature, in which advertis- 
rs buy space to list the time, name 
nd description of their radio programs. 


Joseph M. Grassick Joins 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 


Joseph M. Cuate, formerly local ad- 
ertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Daily News, has joined the Chicago 
office of the Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ represen- 
tative. He was for eight years estern 
ulvertising manager of the Macfadden 
new spapers. 


Joins Piggly Wiggly 

Miss Alfreda Stanley has resigned as 
assistant to E, . Campbell, manager 
of the sales promotion department of 
Rex Cole, Inc., New York, to become 
assistant advertising manager for The 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation in Cincinnati. 
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Story 


You find many 
advertisers and 
agencies using 
ERIE POSTERS 
AND DISPLAYS 
year after year. 
- « « Evidence 
such as this is 
another indica- 
tion that we can 
qualify as a 
dependable 
source of sup- 
ply for your 
own posters 
and displays. 


SERIE 


ebatadasie & aan co. co. 


ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 





Government Envelopes 


Curtis 1000 Inc. 
St. Paut, Minn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

After reading your editorial of 
August 23 concerning the possibil- 
ity that Rictmnaied- Uapera! Farley 
would recommend the return of 
2-cent postage, we cannot refrain 
from commenting favorably. 

If, as stated in your editorial, 
the postage system did not have 
to carry so much excess baggage 
in the way of evils such as the 
franking privilege and the Govern- 
ment-stamped envelope problem, 
no doubt the Government could 
transport letters at 2 cents apiece 
and make a decent profit and also 
give a square deal to the postal 
clerks, letter carriers and other 
postal employees, who, as stated in 
your editorial, have been notori- 
ously underpaid. 

If you want to have some fun 
with Farley, we would suggest a 
series of articles on the Govern- 
ment-stamped envelope item of 
dead overhead expense in the Post 
Office Department. According to 
law, the Department is required to 
sell Government-stamped envelopes 
at cost. Yet why does it fea- 


- 


}. B. Spencer Retires 


James B, Spencer, for twenty-nine 
years director of advertising and pub- 
licity for the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, has been retired on super- 
annuation. Prior to joining the depart- 
ment staff, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
Ont., he was in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Farmer's Advocate and the 
Family Herald and Star, Montreal. 


Appoints Silberstein Agency 

Wally Frank, Ltd., New York, 
tobacconist and smoking accessory im- 
rter and retailer, has appointed Alfred 
. Silberstein, Inc., New York, as | 
advertising agency. pers an 
class magazines will be cy 

. 7 . 


Honor Paul Ressinger 


The Society of Typographic Arts of 

Chicago has Lentunea ife membership 

and the rank of Fellow on Paul Res- 

singer, designer, one of the founders 
first president of the society. 


ture the sale of Government- 
stamped envelopes and urge postal 
clerks to recommend them to firms, 
corporations and individuals? 

Attached is a clipping covering a 
report by Farley to the effect that 
the Philatelic Agency at Washing- 
ton sold $811,72 5 worth of unused 
postage stamps to collectors and 
dealers, the point being that these 
stamps do not get into the mail 
and do not cost the Government 
anything but a mere $60 per million 
for printing. 

If, as commonly reported, the 
cost of printing postage stamps is 
so low and they carry such a nice 
profit, why doesn’t the Department 
discontinue the sale of Government 
stamped envelopes at cost? Even 
school-boy arithmetic would arrive 
at the decision that it is cheaper to 
sell postage stamps to the general 
public than Government-stamped 
envelopes. 

Briefly, however, the Govern- 
ment-stamped envelope is a con- 
venience, but should be sold at a 
decidedly higher price than at 
present. 


H. H. Cowte, 
Second Vice-President. 


+ 


DeGarmo Heads New Business 

Louis . deGarmo, formerly with 
Hirshon, Garfield & deGarmo, Inc., New 
York agency, now Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., 
is now head of The deGarmo-Kilborn 
Corporation, advertisi which has 
opened offices in the RCA _ Building, 
ew York. Mr, Kilborn is secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 

. o 7 


New Accounts to Montrose 


The following new accounts, all of 
New York, have been placed with the 
Montrose Advertisi Agency, New 
York; —_ ys Upholstery Works, Inc., 
Berkeley Hat ge ae ladies’ hats, 
and Worth-Fifth Avenue, women’s spe- 


cialty shop. 4 eee 


Elected by Business Club 


Franklin Dunlap, an executive of The 
Geyer Company, ayton, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the American Busi- 
ness Club, of that city. John R. Kunz, 
also of the Geyer agency, was elected 
vice-president. 
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7 I ' the Stars Were Czars 
a con- 
Id ata 
than at 


What would radio programs be like ‘if the radio stars had 
NIE, complete charge? Their success is built on their ability to 
ident. please the public. What do they think of the methods of 

advertisers in selling to that public over the air? 


ness These questions were put up to a group of famous stars 
‘ly with . 
nc., New who have been on outstanding programs. They answered 


“Kilbors frankly. What they said makes pretty good horse sense. 


ich __ has 
—— They tell what they think of long continuity vs. short con- 


ecretary- 
tinuity, studio audiences, fitting continuity to the product 
and the program, the relations of entertainers and clients, 


» all of and other phases of radio advertising. 
mam Ste 
he, ine. Frank Crumit, Julia Sanderson, Amos ’n’ Andy, Fred 


es’ hats, 


m’s spe Waring, Gertrude Berg of the Goldbergs, Jack Benny and 
David Ross contribute to the first of a two-part symposium. 


The first is published in the October issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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For many weeks 
business _ has 
wanted some substantial assurance 
from the President. It wasn't so 
much what had happened in the 
past under NRA as fear of the 
future which led to apprehensions 
which were holding back future 
commitments. The men who were 
worried were at one and the same 
time the country’s principal em- 
ployers and its main consumers of 
durable goods, And it has been 
among durable goods that most of 
the unemployment has been. 

Business has been on the point 
of saying to the President, “We 
will employ a million more men 
next winter if you will give us rea- 
sonable assurance that the Ameri- 
can system of private profit and 
individual initiative is to be en- 
couraged and preserved.” 

The Green Bay speech had wor- 
ried not only bankers but the busi- 
ness men, large and small, employ- 
ing from five to fifty thousand. 

Then the President went to the 


Confidence 
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radio on Sunday night and made 
a talk. It seems to PRinTeRs’ 
INK that business should be highly 
encouraged by his remarks. Some 
say the President didn’t go far 
enough specifically; and perhaps 
they are right. He did, however. 
thoroughly answer some of the 
people who had been in opposition 
instead of suggesting constructive 
leadership. He answered those 
who said that England, withou 
any artificial means, letting nature 
take its economic course, had gone 
ahead. 

He made an extremely adroit 
political speech. He also an- 
swered conclusively some of his 
unthinking critics, He made one 
outstandingly constructive sugges- 
tion: a trial period of industrial 
peace instead of insisting on com- 
pulsory arbitration. He suggested 
to the American public that the 
set a definite period during which 
organized labor and large employ- 
ers should make and maintain def- 
nite agreements which could be 
mutually relied upon. 

Printers’ INK believes _ that 
organized business should support 
the President and applaud his first 
steps toward definite reassuranc 
to them. We think it is now w 
to any business leadership worthy 
of the name to offer not mere op- 
posing criticism but constructive 
suggestions for other _ policies 
which will be practical and in the 
interest of the public. Merely t 
oppose gets business nowhere 
The President has to meet eni- 
nently difficult and practical situa- 
tions. 

Suppose the President should 
now go one step further and say 

“I know that honest business is 
as much against anti-social acts 
chiselers and dishonesty as I 
I recognize the importance of cor- 
structive business leadership a 
well as constructive labor leader- 
ship. I intend to work out m 
ultimate objective within _ the 
framework of our present profit 
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onomy. I believe that honest 
wsiness leadership is as socially 
yseiul as honest labor leadership. 
believe that constructive man- 
beement today places the interest 
{ human beings first as I do. 

“But we both also recognize the 
egitimate rights of the small in- 
estor who is the owner of Ameri- 
an business. My New Deal is not 
b complete and final break with the 
ast. It recognizes that private 
nitiative has made this the best 
ountry for the masses. The prim- 
bry objective of both business and 
he Government is the re-employ- 
vent of the millions of idle labor. 
will remove from private busi- 
ess all legitimate apprehension 
bnd every legitimate objection to 
he re-employment of millions of 
yage earners. 

“| know that modern 
nent agrees with me that 


manage- 
high 


yvages for labor and a general rise 
standards are essential 


o the future of the country, but 
I know that high wages must go 

in hand with high produc- 
ivity and that restriction of pro- 
juction on the part of labor, capi- 
al or management is reaction.” 

Then the President could go 
still further and ask progressive 
management to make constructive 
suggestions based upon facts in 
heir own industries. These fact 
findings could be relayed back to 
lim by means of the business press 
which represents the real leader- 
ship in each industry. 

There are some highly practical 
nen now surrounding the President 
who seem to be taking the ball 

from the professors. They 

study _ these suggestions, 
separating the wheat from the 
chaff; and President Roosevelt, 
having made the first step, could 
go further by being specific to the 
leaders of each industry when he 
had found out what force was 
iolding back business in their vari- 
yus lines, 

President Roosevelt has made a 
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great forward constructive step; 
and progressive business men and 
the business press will co-operate 
with him to go further. 


On Sitting A certain adver- 
ond Thinking tiser tells us that 

this is the time 
to do much hard thinking. 

“I sit and think about a lot of 
things—often,” he confides. 

And the picture is just about 
perfect. It’s a picture of each of 
us. Each of us sits and thinks. 
Confronted with a problem, each 
of us sits and thinks—and thinks. 
Called upon for an idea, called upon 
to create something, each of us 
ponders—and ponders too long. 

Problems are so plentiful that, 
quite literally, they surround us. 
To particularize, let an agency man 
look at a client, and he sees, not a 
client, but a question mark. . In 
these fast-moving times, what ex- 
ternal forces are likely to affect 
that client’s business? What trends, 
either in economic relationships, or 
in managerial technique—including 
the technique of advertising—are on 
the move? How shall those forces 
be met? How shall the trends be 
tapped ? 

In the day-to-day operation of 
his business, the client hungers and 
thirsts for ideas. Ideas that will 
enable him to build volume, at a 
profit, Ideas that will enable him 
to sell and distribute more effec- 
tively, Ideas to improve his packag- 
ing—ideas to strengthen and render 
more intelligent his sales super- 
vision—ideas to sharpen the copy 
that he uses in his salesmanship- 
in-print. 

Whence shall come the solutions ? 
Whence shall come the ideas? 

It is possible for them to emerge 
from pure meditation—possible, but 
hugely improbable. For if they are 
to come forth quickly enough, they 
must arise from solid ground— 
from soil that has been enriched by 
the constant admixing of facts, soil 
that has been sown with the seeds 
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of learning, self-acquired and con- 
stantly renewed and revised. 

None of us knows enough about 
his job. In these competitive days, 
none of us dares doze in thought. 
Else suddenly each of us will be 
trodden by some high-stepping voy- 
ager who, with a_ well-equipped 
mind and with eyes wide awake, 
is going places, fast. 


One of the capi- 
tal difficulties that 
Exceeds 67% a missionary of 
advertising encounters when he 
wrestles with the soul of a banker 
is that the two parties seem to 
speak different languages. 

The missionary talks; and the 
banker listens—and most bankers 
are born listeners. But what the 
missionary says seems to lie right 
where he leaves it. It doesn’t get 
across. At least, it ignites no flame 
of enthusiastic understanding. 

But here, extracted from re- 
marks by Chester H. Lang, of 
General Electric, at the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Conven- 
tion, is what might be called a 
translation-into-banker-talk of one 
of the reasons for keeping ever- 
lastingly at it: 

“Advertising obeys the com- 
pound-interest law. I need not tell 
you what a fearful and wonderful 
thing compound interest is. 

“Each advertising dollar does its 
job in earning a return, but each 
succeeding dollar not only earns a 
direct return, but also keeps alive 
the earning power of a goodly 
portion of yesterday’s advertising 
investment. 

“As this cumulative process goes 
on, each succeeding year the ad- 
vertising dollar earns even greater 
dividends in doing its part of the 
selling job.” 

To which Mr. Lang—if he had 
been talking to a group of bankers, 
which he wasn’t—might have added 
that, as an investment, advertising 
never goes into default and never 
needs to be foreclosed. 


And Interest 
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The _ bottle-neck 
Facts at the of consumer dis- 


Point of Sale tribution is the 


salesperson behind the counter. 

To widen:the neck, many manu- 
facturers resort to sales education. 
To improve behind-the-counter sell- 
ing, they send out booklets and 
correspondence courses. They pro- 
mote store meetings. 

By these methods, retail sales- 
people do acquire selling knowl- 
edge. The task is difficult ; but by 
constant effort a certain number 
of men and women can be taught 
what to say about a product, and 
how to say it. 

And what of advertising? 

A customer says: “The price 
of that pair of shoes is so high 
because a good big part of the price 
goes into advertising. I see it on 
all the billboards and in the maga- 
zines and newspapers, and I hear 
it over the air.” 

How shall the retail salesman 
answer that? 

The uncomfortable fact is that 
in far too many instances he can- 
not answer the charge intelligently 
—because he doesn’t know the 
facts. 

Sometimes—and far more often 
than many advertisers seem to 
realize—he falls back on the broad 
principle of the customer’s con- 
stant infallibility and says: “Maybe 
you're right about the advertising 
—but the shoes, I know, are good.” 

It is important to remember that 
the consumer’s nearest approach to 
contact with the manufacturer is 
that contact across the counter. If 
the consumer, assailed by propa- 
ganda against advertising, seeks to 
test the accusations’ truth, the re- 
tail counter is the only laboratory 
to which he has access. 

Let training courses include a 
sufficient armament of advertising 
facts to enable those behind the 
counters to answer the honest 
doubters. And the propagandists, 
the consumers’ friends, will find 
fewer easy converts. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





EFRESHING, even in these 

balmy days of soap advertis- 
ing, is copy appearing in the Mid- 
dle West for Tag soap. This is a 
product for use in the laundry— 
yellow soap, in short. To prove 
its purity and freedom from alkali. 
its manufacturers invite women to 
make a novel test. 

“Wash your face daily (as often 
as you wish) with Tag,” reads the 
copy. “You'll be amazed to dis- 
cover that a laundry soap which 
does such a thorough cleaning job 
can be so soothing to the skin.” 

At the end of a week the test 
comes to an end—no essays to 
write, labels to save or prizes to 
win. Apparently the cake of Tag 
then retires to the laundry, unless 
it has, in the week, won its place 
as a permanent toilet accessory. 

This soap is an old brand, made 
by The M. Werk Company, Cin- 
cinnati—in business for 102 years. 
In spite of its years, the company 
has been content to confine opera- 
tions to the Middle West. The 
newspaper advertising is appearing 
where the soap has distribution. 
New territories are not being 
added and a national advertising 
campaign is not contemplated. 
House-to-house couponing and win- 
dow displays are being used in 
conjunction with the newspaper 
advertising. 

The product gets its name from 
a metal tag that is pressed into 
each cake. Tags are saved like 
coupons, for redemption at pre- 
mium stations. 

The Werk company has a couple 
of other effectively branded prod- 
ucts—Werx and Werko, both pack- 
aged soaps. Werx is a flaked soap 
—sales likewise confined to the 
Middle West. 


“Making Millions Read and 
Buy” is the apt and descriptive 
title of a recently published book 
by William A. Thomson, director, 
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vEW lag Vara 
AMAZES’ WOMEN 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
How TAG SOAP EXCELS 


You cant fool your face when it 
comes to soap. It kmowe— and 
shows — whether you're washing 
ft with © mixture of soap and 
bareh alkal of with e pure sap 
thet + mld and genthe. 

Se we invite you to make this 
remarkable test Wash your face 
dally (as often as you wish) with 
TAG. You! be amazed to die. 
cove: thet @ laundry soap which 
does such @ thorough cleaning 
Jod can be so soothing to the icin, 











Advertising, 
Publishers 


Bureau of 
Newspaper 


of the 
American 
Association. 

While in many of its pages the 
book is frankly propaganda for 
newspaper advertising, Mr. Thon- 
son has been wise enough and 
skilful enough to base his propa- 
ganda on facts and then present 
them convincingly. Thus he has 
succeeded in giving a thorough and 
convincing picture of newspaper 
advertising. 

Just as important as those sec- 
tions describing what newspaper 
advertising will do are those that 
tell how to get the best results out 
of the medium. The chapters on 
copy and art manage to boil down 
into a comparatively few words 
information which less gifted 
writers have spread over far to 
much white space. Mr. Thomson 
has been in the newspaper field si 
long and has studied his problems 
so thoroughly that he is able t 
pick the technical essentials from 
the non-essentials to create a book 
that will be a real help to thos 
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ho have the job of preparing 
ewspaper advertising. 

Most certainly this is a book that 
hould be read by anyone who has 
nything to do with advertising in 
wspapers, whether he be pub- 
isher, advertising agent or ad- 
vertiser. 

. . a. 


So Frederic Goudy has created 


is ninety-second type face! When 


history of typography is written, 
he name of Goudy will stand high 
in the list of those who have con- 
ributed sincerely and unselfishly 
o the beautification of type. 

It is interesting to note that this 
inety-second face was created for 
he exclusive use of Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, New York City depart- 
ent store. It is named Saks- 
poudy and will be employed by 
he store in all of its advertising. 


of the new type have 
een cut from a gold matrix, said 
be the first to be made of pre- 
ious metal. 

All of these details, of course, 
bre incidental to the fact that an- 
ther Goudy face has been created. 

. . . 

A small newspaper advertise- 
rent in the New York papers re- 
ently reminded the Schoolmaster 
hat there are in this naughty 
world business men who take more 
han a passing interest in the wel- 


advertiser was 

‘ork Good Humor, Inc. and the 
opy read: 

“If you use truck salesmen. 
Jrivers of Good Humor ice cream 
ars are recognized as among the 
ountry’s finest examples of driver- 
alesmen. 

“Routine closing of all our 
ranches for the winter makes 
his group available for other 
work. Our best performers, espe- 
ially, we should like to see placed 
n new connections. 

“These are the pick of a lot of 


hem strongly, and will put you 
n touch with them at any of our 
»fices.” 

Advertising of this kind shows 
ot only a keen interest in the 
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The AWE that is inspired 


In MOST MEN by the words 


+. 


“GENUINE GOLD LEAF” 


=> 


IS justified these days. 


7 


ALWAYS a PRECIOUS metal, 


> 


Recent developments have MADE 


on 


It MORE so. 


o 


But because an ounce of 
> 


23-KARAT GOLD, when beaten 


7 


Into LEAF, covers an area of 


= 


175 SQUARE FEET, it is still 
The most ECONOMICAL 
decorative 
Material of comparable 


7 


QUALITY, BEAUTY, 
& ENDURANCE 


= 


Made, for the past 114 YEARS 


a 


By HASTINGS & COMPANY 


> 


819 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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Outdoor Signs 


Our special paint processed framed 
metal and wood bulletin si are be- 
ing used in big quantities some of 
the largest national edvertisers. We 
need several more live, experienced 
salesmen capable of successfully con- 
tacting the better class of small and 
large accounts. Exclusive territory, 
liberal commission basis, full co- 
operation given. Prices are competi- 
tive. Give age, references, experi- 
ence and territory you are familiar 
with; send photo. The Meeker Co., 
Desk 2, Joplin, Mo. 














PRINTING 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


Practical Printer seeks position 
in Agency or Publishing House. 
Thoroughly experienced in han- 
dling Direct Mail Advertising. 
Knows type, Color Work, etc. 
Best of references. Address 
ww, Box 260, Printers’ Ink. 























« COPY MAN - 
Leading Philadelphia Agency 


seeks thoroughly finished copywriter. 
Must be ideaful and function with- 
out supervision. Responsible posi- 
tion calling for man of experience. 
Write in confidence. 


Address ‘’X", Box 261, Printers’ Ink 
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welfare of the employee, but als 
is bound to build good-will among 
consumers who read the copy. 


J . . 

A recent issue of “The Burning 
Question,” General Cigar Company 
house magazine going to its ow 
salesmen and the sales force of itg 
jobbers, is devoted to the com 
pany’s radio program. It is a 
excellent example of how to carry 
the story of radio advertising t 
the salesmen. 

On the cover is a picture of 


on the program and then follows 
with an article describing the type 


used, 
capitalizing upon 
radio efforts. 

Next is a page headed, “Radio 
Sales Tips from the White Ow 
Radio Announcements.” Beneath 
the heading is a typical radio ar- 
nouncement boiling down sales 
arguments into a few words. This 
use of continuity is good if the 
continuity is good, because result: 
ful radio copy usually gives the 
chief sales arguments briefly. 

The center spread is taken w 


sent out and following this is on 
of the most interesting features oi 
the issue, a letter from George 
Burns to Vintage White Owl sales- 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ACTIVE NATIONAL MAGAZINE in 
rich non-competitive field desires $5,000 
for expansion purposes in return 
for share of business. Future very 
promising. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


RADIO PROGRAM AGENCY — 
has opening for experienced advertising 
executive. Some capital required for 
expansion to radio advertising agency set 
up. Box 965, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED 
AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN TO SELL SPACE IN 
A NEW MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 
REPLY BOX 976, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising Salesmen, must have agency 
contact and following, for publication 
with largest net paid Anglo-Jewish circu- 
lation in United States. Unlimited op- 
portunity. Drawing if warranted. Ex- 
penses allowed. Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS PAPER 
WRITERS qualified to undertake prep- 
aration of plant, engineering and news 
manuscripts, also possessing ability to es- 
tablish necessary contacts for authorita- 
tive writing, are wanted by long estab- 
lished publisher of leading paper, for the 
cities of Boston, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, To- 
ledo, Chicago and Chattanooga, also Pa- 
cific Coast. Complete details essential 
first letter. Box 966, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER EDITOR 


An Eastern Evening Newspaper 
wants an EDITOR to direct its 
Editorial Department. The man 
who demonstrates competency has 
an unusual opportunity. Every pos- 
sible assistance and cooperation 
will be extended. The situation of- 
fers both financial reward and the 
opportunity for a record of accom- 
plishment. Complete details of 
education and experience should 
accompany application. Box 964, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reproductions of Sales Letters, Dia- 
grams, Pictures, Bulletins, Drawings, 
ete. a per 100; additional hundreds 
20c. No cuts required. Samples. Laurel 
Process, 480 Canal 
WaAlker 5-0530. 

















Street, New York. 


Artist, 22, creative ability in layout, 
lettering, pen drawing, wants position. 
Future more important than large 
salary. Samples. R. Arkinson, 


331 McKinley Ave., Avalon, Pa. 





It’s the Way It’s Dished Up—Creative 
artist of high order seeks right connec- 
tion. Noted for visualizations—sketches— 
finished drawings. Broad experience. 
Working director. 47. Box 969, P. I. 





YOUNG LADY:—First rate Secretary- 
Stenographer; advertising and publishing 
experience; desires connection with 
executive who requires an able, intelli- 
gent assistant. Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 





FORMER PRESIDENT 
WANTS TOUGH SALES JOB 
WITH OPPORTUNITY. BOX 
970, PRINTERS’ INK. 








ART DTRECTOR — PRODUCTION 
MANAGER. Agency, publishing, print- 
ing Geen. nes ee layout abil- 
ity. Thorough knowledge art, type, plate- 
making. Part or full time. Box $62, Be 


ART DIRECTOR 
YOUNG MAN. COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATE. VARIED EXPERIENCE IN ALL 
PHASES OF THE JOB. BOX 967, P. I. 








Advertising Manager (or Account Exec- 
utive) with exceptional creative ability 
and thorough knowledge of merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion and publicity, de- 
sires position with progressive organiza- 
tion. Box 974, Printers’ Ink. 





Harvard Business School graduate 
seeks advertising opening. Experience: 
Direct selling; department store; sales 
statistics and research. Now employed. 
Wants to do copy but has genius for fill- 
ing inkwells and checking proofs. Box 
963, Printers’ Ink. 





Office and Production Manager. 11 
years’ experience handling supervision 
of complete details all type of accounts 
from creative stage, including agency ac- 
counting, specialist printing production; 
economical purchasing. Protestant, 30, 
highest references. Box 971, P. I. 





MR. SALES EXECUTIVE 
@ HERE IS A CAPABLE ASSISTANT @ 
College man, 26, unusually broad sales 
experience with “record of profits,” ag- 
gressive, pleasing, keen merchandising 
sense, excellent correspondent, high-type 
references. Free to travel. Employed, 
——t good income on commission 
basis. Want broader opportunity, as every 
interest is centered in eral sales a 
motion. Write , Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission. 


American Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 
Ayer & Son, Inc., 


Baltimore Sun 
Basford Co., G. 
Batten, Barton, 
born, Inc. 
Boone Organization, Rodney E. ..14- 15 


Durstine & 


Chicago Daily News .............. 19 
Chicago Tribune 

Classified Advertisements 

Commercial Car Journal 


Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 


Erie Litho. & Printing Co. 
Esquire 


Fawcett Women’s Group 
Federal Advertising Agency, 
Francis Press, Charles 
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Gill Glass & Fixture Co. ...... .108 


Hastings & Co. 
Help Wanted “‘X 


Indianapolis News 


Leith, S. E. 
London, England, Herald 
Los Angeles Times 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Meeker Co., Inc. 

Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
Milwaukee Journal 


National Advertising Supply Co., Inc. = 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. .. 5 
Nation’s Business 

New Yorker 

New York Times 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 


Packer of Florida, Inc. 
Parents’ Magazine 

Position Wanted ‘‘W,” 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Box 260.... 


Southern Planter 


Washington, D. C., Star .. 
Weekly Kansas City Star 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Yankee Network, Inc. 
om 


Advertising rates: Page, $135; half page, $67.50; 
uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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men. This personalizes the program 
and brings it right into the sales 
man’s own sphere. 

Following this is an article o/ 
what goes on behind the scenes ai 
one of the radio programs. This 
particular article deals with the 
studio and it is announced as the 
first of a series which will give 
inside information on what hap- 
pens in the studio. 

So many advertisers either do 
not capitalize their radio programs 
at all, or go at it half-heartedly 
and unintelligently that the Burns 
and Allen edition of “The Burning 
Question” stands out. 

> . . 

An interesting example of how 
a company varies its free offers 
according to the particular busi- 
ness paper it is using is found in 
a campaign for Gold Stripe brushes 
now being conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

To dealers in the hardware trade 
the company is offering free a 
Gold Stripe automatic pencil along 
with information concerning the 
brushes. In a paper going to paint- 
ers and decorators, it is offering 
free three paint paddles along with 
a full description of the brush and 
the name of the nearest dealer. 

There are many variations of the 
premium idea, but generally a com- 
pany picks one type of premium 
and spreads it broadcast, seeking 
usually for something which will 
have a universal appeal to all of 
its readers. Occasionally there is 
value in fitting the premium to the 
market, which is what the company 
has done in this case. 


y+ 
New Addresses 


The Rubberset Company, Newark, 
Bw. De paint and shaving brushes, has 
moved its general offices from the plant 
in Newark to 75 West Street, New 
York, the address of the Bristol-Myers 
Company by which Rubberset was re 
eently purchased. 

Art Helfant, cartoonist and artist, 
who has been in Chicago and formerly 
located in New York, has returned t 
New York with headquarters at 74 
West 74th Street. 


Appoint Irving M. Hoffman 


Outdoor, Chicago and Apartment 
House Management, Cleveland, have ap- 
Pinte’ Irving M offman, Inc., New 

ork, publishers’ representative, as thei: 
Eastern advertising representative. 
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Everyone grows stale at times, 
especially if one happens to be 
working year in and year out 

at the same old grind. 


For instance, you wish to get out a 
booklet or folder. You may find 
your thoughts centered on a 
single physical form—but we could 
suggest a dozen different ways of 
doing the same thing. 


It is only logical to presume 
that an organization which has 
been producing printed matter 
for nearly half a century has 
an accumulation of ideas that 


can be made to fit your business. 


Just ask us for suggestions. 
If we are able to help, you win. 
If we can’t we will frankly tell 


you so. 
MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CitTyY 
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Because 
the Chicago Tribune 
gives its readers more 
for their money 
it gives the advertiser 


more for his 


627,000 daily city and suburban circulation 


215,000 more than any other Chicago 
dally newspaper. 


Chicago Tribun 


ST NEWSPAPER 


Total daily circulation now in excess of 800,000 





